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ROMPTED by the purest spirit of independence, and undis- 

mayed by the formidable and mournful discouragements 
which have attended most of the recent explorations of 
Africa, the intrepid author of these travels has consecrated 
several of the prime years of his life .o a deliberate survey of 
unfrequented scenes, to an ample collection of specimens of 
natural productions, and to the preparation of his original 


narrative for the press: all this, too, he has accomplished on 


the sole strength of his own resources, and under every dis- 


.comfort, toil, and peril. The principles on which he con- 


structed his map are distinctly unfolded in the geographical 
remarks; and the colored plates, and even the vignettes, are 
accurately rendered from his own drawings. ‘The feelings of 
the modest reader are respected throughout, and the writer’s 
paramount object is to convey genuine information, by record- 
ing facts and observations as they really occurred. In the ve 
first sentence, he brings us in sight of the Cape of Good 
Hope; and, on nearing this striking and romantic promon- 
tory, he indulges in a train of appropriate reflection. In con- 
sequence, however, of a violent tempest, he was driven out 
again to sea, and exposed to the most imminent danger. ‘ The 
captain, whose careful eye was unceasingly surveying every 
part of his ship, discovered that the try-sail, which was an 
old one, showed in several parts the first symptoms of splitting, 
some of the threads having already given way. Knowing 
that on this sail depended the maintenance of the balance of 
wind necessary for keeping the vessel’s head either from falling 
off or broaching too, he began, with evident melancholy, to 
express to me his fears. At such a time as this, and indeed 
on every occasion, when the safety or right management of 
the ship is in question, a passenger (and here I was the only 
one) will naturally feel as anxious and wacthful as those to 
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whom that safety is entrusted. I saw that our fate depended 
on the sail, and we knew that to replace it by another was 
impracticable at this time. After devising various plans, 
I proposed that another sail should be hoisted under the lee 
of it, so that in the event of its giving way, the pressure of 
the wind would then be sustained by the lee sail. This sug- 
gestion was instantly approved, and no time was lost in carry- 
ing it into execution.’ — At length, on the 26th of November, 
1810, the journalist first set foot on African soil. 

For the convenience of making excursions in the neigh- 
bourhood, of procuring various articles requisite for the fur- 
‘therance of his travels, and particularly with the view of 
becoming acquainted with the Hottentots and their mode of 
conversing in Dutch, Mr. Burchell resolved to fix his head- 
quarters for some months at Cape Town. Having devoted 
two or three days to the landing of his baggage, and making 
introductory visits to the official individuals and others to 
whom he had recommendations, he sallied forth to the Lions’ 
Mountain; accompanied by Mr. Hesse, the Lutheran clergy- 
man, under whose hospitable roof he resided, and with whom 
he contracted an intimate friendship. In the course of this 
stroll, he found all the botanical riches of the Cape, which his 
fancy had pictured, greatly surpassed in reality: but a still 
more copious store of vegetable specimens rewarded his herb- 
orizing ramble in the direction of the Table Mountain ; for, 
in the space of four hours and a half, he gleaned not fewer 
than one hundred and five distinct species of plants, within 
the limited compass of an English mile; and, at a more 
favorable season of the year, it is reasonable to presume that 
double the number might have been procured. The beauti- 
ful and choice productions of the soil are, however, generally 
despised as weeds by the colonists, who cultivate the more 
common garden-flowers of Europe; and the various species 
of the elegant tribe of heaths are not even distinguished by 
name, but indiscriminately denominated bushes. Where the 
diversified and magnificent charms of Flora are viewed with 
uch frigid indifference, we cannot indulge in any very san- 
guine anticipations of a botanic garden and a museum: but 
we do not deny that such establishments might contribute to 
improve the residents of the Cape in their acquaintance with 
the rarities within their reach, and to promote the extension 
of natural science in Europe. 

In an excursion to Camps Bay, numerous additions were 
again made to the herbarium : but the range of Mr. Burchell’s 
observant and penetrating eye is by no means circumscribed 
by the circle of mere physical appearances; for the moral 
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condition of his own species at Cape Town, and particularly 
that of the Hottentot, Malay, Mozambique, and a 
slaves, also obtain a due share of his attention and considerate 
regard. His remarks on this interesting subject are thus 


introduced on the Ist of January, 1811: 


‘ This day is generally kept by the Dutch as the greatest halir 
day in the year. The custom of sending to each other new-year’s 
zifts is still kept up among them ; and, in many families, the slayes 
are permitted to enjoy the day with their own friends; on whieh 
occasion, they dress in all their best clothes. It certainly softens 
some part of the horrid idea of slavery, to see that slaves possess, 
notwithstanding their humiliated condition, a mind which allows 
them to enjoy happiness whenever it may fall within their reach 
or whenever their masters are fortunately of so humane and just 
a disposition as to look upon them as fellow-creatures, and to Con» 
sider them as entitled to some reasonable share of the comforts of 
life. It would be unjust not to add, that this disposition in their 
masters is very common, especially in Cape Town. And though, 
probably, their humanity may often be attributable to self-mterest, 
which bids them take every care of so valuable a part of their 
property, yet it is not for us to make a nice distinction in the mo~ 
tives, so long as the benefit which the poor slave enjoys from it is 


equal in both cases.’ 


In another passage, Mr. B. expresses, in a short sentence, 
the essence of the argument against a traffic which has im- 
printed an indelible stain on the annals of our race. * No- 
thing,’ says he,, * that the most able and ingenious advocates 
for slavery have advanced, can stand against that powerful 
objection, that it is a practice morally wrong, and directly 
contrary to the best and dearest feelings of human nature,’ 

A visit to Paradise, and to the summit of the Table Moun- 
tain, still greatly increased the catalogue of plants and speci-~ 
mens: but, with all this prodigality of specious vegetation, the 
environs of Cape Town are miserably deficient in pasture ; 
while the prevalence of heavy sands, and remoteness from. the- 
inland-stations, are peculiarly adverse to a reciprocal inter- 
change of commodities. The poorer classes of the imhabit- 
ants are constantly destroying the roots and branches of shrubs. 
and bushes for fuel, so that the isthmus threatens to. be con- 
verted into a sandy desart; whereas, by encouraging the 
growth and dissemination of such plants as bind the loose 
7, whole tracts might be consolidated and rendered. pre- 

uctive. 


‘ We arrived at Constantia,’ says the traveller, ‘ about two 
o'clock, and having received a general invitation from Mr. Cloete, 
the proprietor, we intended to profit by it this day, and take a view 


of the vineyards and cellars; after which, to have resumed our 
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ramble over the heath, and dined amongst the bushes. But our in- 
tention was partly frustrated ; for, the slaves having carried to him 
the information of our arrival, he came out of the house, and in a 
friendly manner insisted on our entering, as he was just sitting down 
todinner. We therefore took our seat, and although treated with 
marked hospitality, were more anxious soon to leave the table and 
pursue the objects of our excursion, than to indulge in the variety 
of excellent wines which were placed before us. For my part, 
I had not the gift of distinguishing the relative merits of all these 
sorts. The red Constantia, as it is called, was of a very agreeable 
taste ; but all were excellent. 

‘ After this I was shown the cellar, a long building above 
ground, and shaded by trees. On each side, a range of large 
casks, with two of much larger dimensions, contains the valuable 
wine which has caused the name of this place to be so well known 
in Europe. We were next conducted to the vineyard, which, 
however, is managed in a manner not at all different from the 
other vineyards in the colony ; the vines are pruned and kept in 
the form of dwarf-bushes, much resembling currant-bushes ; and 
are planted in rows about six feet apart. At this time they still 
remained loaded with bunches of fine grapes, and the only pecu- 
liarity I could observe was, that they were allowed to hang on 
the vine to ripen so long, that they had begun to shrivel, and the 
juice was become almost asyrup. Whatever may be the cause, or 
whether there be any cause really existing, it is said, and believed, 
that wine of the quality of Constantia wine cannot be made on any 
other spot on the colony ; a most fortunate circumstance for the 
pe a whose affluence, and that of his family before him, 

ave probably been derived from it. But this is not literally a 
monopoly; for the adjoining vineyard, called Little Constantia, 
produces wine scarcely inferior.’ 

The view from the hill of Wynberg is represented as one 
of the most enchanting landscapes in the neighbourhood of 
the Cape; and Mr. Burchell enjoyed the contemplation of it 
under the auspices of a fine evening sun. 

Some pertinent remarks occur on the style of the public 
and private buildings at Cape Town, its principal establish- 
ments, the temperature of the climate, the hot springs at 
Zwarteberg, and the Moravian mission at Genadendal. With 
regard to the proceedings of missionaries in general, the 
author, in different parts of his work, draws a marked line of 
distinction between such as emanate from an enlightened and 
pious philanthropy, and such as are dictated by the ravings of 
ignorance, fanaticism, or dogmatism. The good sense and 
humanity of the Moravian brethren are evinced in their suc- 
cessful efforts to reconcile their untutored fellow-beings to 
habits of civilization and industry, and previously to fit them 
for the reception of truths which few savages are capable of 


apprehending. ‘Through the whole valley of Genadendal, 
: the 
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the huts are constructed in a superior style, and the inhabit- 
ants obviously study cleanliness and comfort. Horticulture, 
too, has experienced some progress among them ; and several 
of them are employed in making knives, forging iron-work 
for waggons, &c.’: exercising their respective callings with a 
peaceful industry which would do credit to the members of a 
more refined community. 

Most of the farm-houses in the colony, where the soil is of 
the proper consistency, are constructed of mud, which is well 
tempered, and stiff enough to remain in layers, without falling 
out of shape. The copious hot-springs in Brand Valley ap- 
pear to have no appropriate mineral qualities, being merely 
water naturally heated to 144° of Fahrenheit. — Tulbagh, the 
next station visited, is described as a neat village, in a 
romantic situation, but of difficult access from every quarter 
except the south, so that its prosperity is still problematical. 
— An excursion to the top of Witsenberg, a mountainous 
ridge to the east of the village, was rewarded by a rich harvest 
of plants; and the discovery, if we may so call it, of the follow- 
ing compendious mode of preserving botanical specimens : 


‘ My first care this morning was to preserve the botanical speci- 
mens which I collected yesterday ; and, as I had not the means of 
pressing and drying them in the usual manner between paper, I 
tied them carefully up in a large bundle, measuring about three 
feet long and a foot infdiameter, binding them round as tightly as 
possible with twine, and wrapping the whole with strong paper. 
This I left to be sent after me to Cape Town by the first opportu- 
nity, intending afterwards to press and dry them properly. 

‘ This bundle, however, did not find its way to Cape Town till 
more than a twelvemonth afterwards, and remained in the same 
state for eight years, when, on unpacking it, every specimen was 
found to be in as good condition as if it had been dried in the re- 
gular manner, and to be equally fit for every purpose of scientific 
investigation. A few, indeed, were the worse for having been 
left to shrivel up ; but many, especially the more hard-leaved 
plants, preserved a more natural form than they would have done, 
had they been pressed. The chief inconvenience was found to 
consist in their not lying flat in the herbarium; but, by folding 
them up in a wet cloth, they became sufficiently relaxed to admit, 
with a little care, of being pressed flat enough for that purpose. 

‘ I much regret that I was unacquainted with these facts at the 
time when I first travelled from Klaarwater to Graaffreynett. I 
had then no convenience for drying plants, but could, had I been 
aware of this method, have preserved, without trouble, any num- 
ber of specimens I might have desired. 

‘ I have been particular in relating these circumstances, because 
a knowledge of the complete success of such an experiment may 
be of use to those travellers who would desire to bring home spe- 
cimens of the botany cf some rarely-visited country, but who 
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mifphit Have neither the means nor the time for the usual method. I 
w6tld recommend for this purpose a pasteboard box, having a good 
humber of large pin-holes pierced in the sides, for the purpose of 
admitting air till the plants be sufficiently dried; and which, for 
safety while on the road, may be enclosed in a box of wood, It 
ig unnecessary to give a more detailed explanation, as the above 
hints will readily suggest other particulars, and some further ad- 
yantages of this method: but it should never be resorted to when 

e tegiilar mode is practicable. There are, however, a multitude 
of plants which make the best specimens, and preserve the greatest 
resemblance to nature, when they are dried without any pressure 
at all,’ 


he Paarl is described as a handsome cheerful village, 
embosomed in rural beauties; though Stellenbosch is consider- 
ably niore populous, and better known to foreigners and to 
the English, than the other villages in the colony: but the ex- 

ence of living there is reckoned to be nearly the same as at 
ape Town. 

Taving procured a stout waggon, the construction of which 
is minutely described, with the requisite number of oxen, and 
having hired his Hottentot attendants, Mr. Burchell was 
busied in making his other preparations for his expedition 
inté the interior; when, on the 2d of June, 1811, the day 
being warmer and more hazy than usual at that season, he 
was aroused by two very loud explosions and a tremulous 
motion, which caused the people instantly to rush out of their 
houses, in a state of the greatest alarm, Fortunately, how- 
ever, the shock did not last above five or six seconds; and, 
though many of the houses were much rent, none were thrown 
down. The details of the previous arrangements for the 
journey may be of service to those who may be induced to 
engage in a similar undertaking: but they cannot conveniently 
firid a place in our cursory report. Suffice it to mention that 
twenty oxen, the waggon, and its contents, had already cost 
600/.; and that the vehicle moved forwards to the first stage on 
the 18th of June, its owner returning on horseback to the 
Cape, to dine with the Governor, and take leave. On the 
next morning, the inhabitants were again alarmed by an earth- 
quake; which, however, was accompanied with no explosion, 
and quickly subsided, without causing any material damage to 
the houses. The author, attended by such of his friends as 
took a deep interest in his success, now rode forwards to Salt 
River to rejoin his waggon, which he mounted with a mind 
not wholly free from anxiety and perturbation. A missionary 
waggon, destined to Klaarwater, was also of the party. The 
tardy progress of these carriages easily allowed Mr. B. to keep 
up with them on foot, a most desirable circumstance for an 

observer, 
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observer, and especially a boganist. It soon became manifest, 
however, that the waggon was considerably overloaded, and 
once or twice it narrowly escaped from being sunken in the 
softer portions of the soil. — At Pampoen Kraal, Luphorbia 
tuberosa, which grows in abundance, is apt to affect the oxen 
with strangury, at a particular season of the year. Here, 
too, were observed stones and veins of an apparently volcanic 
nature : 


‘ Standing attentive to all that was going on, and noticing the 
manner in which my men yoked the oxen to the waggon, I was 
surprised to find they all were as well acquainted with the name 
of every individual ox, and knew the place in the team where 
each had been trained to draw, as if they had been used to them 
for several years. Their quickness and memory, in every thin 
relating to cattle, is really astonishing ; of which numberless proofs 
have occurred in the course of these travels. When Magers and 
his companion were sent into the Bokkeveld to fetch homé the 
oxen, the farmer of whom they were bought, having mustered the 
whole, merely repeated their names and places in the team. These 
he correctly retained in his memory, and afterwards again repeated 
to Jan Kok, Philip, and Speelman, who now called each ox by his 
name with the utmost readiness. This faculty, common to Hot- 
tentots, and to all the African tribes that I visited, shows the high 
degree of perfection to which any particular use of the mind may 
be brought by constant exercise; for, with these people, tending 
and managing their cattle is the grand employment of life. For 
myself, it was a long time before I was able te distinguish my own 
team, even from those belonging to the other waggons.’ 


These Hottentots, however, evinced much less address in 
extricating the waggon when it sunk to the axle-tree; the 
only resource that occurred to them being that of the appli- 
cation of brute force, by putting more cattle to the team. At 
Winterhoek, a lighter waggon, which now appeared a neces- 
sary addition to the equipment, was purchased and repaired. 

_ When they had passed through the romantic defile of the Hex 
River Kloof, where the strata seem to have been thrown into 
confusion, the party entered the vale of the same river, and 
halted under a range of mountains, which at this season had 
their rugged summits covered with snow. Lyciums and Cape 
Acacias, now becoming common, denoted a difference of 
climate, the rainy season no longer occurring in the winter- 
months; so that a deficiency of water and pasture was among 
the serious evils with which the travellers had to contend. = 
At a farm-house, the author first encountered one of those 
Meesters, or travelling tutors, who perambulate the colony, 
and profess to complete the education of a family in twelve 
months, (that is, to teach them to read, write, and to cast ac- 
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counts, ) but whose talents and agquirements are generally as 
moderate as their salary. When entering on the Karro 
desart, the Erica, Diosma, and the Proteaceous and Restaceous 
tribes of plants, entirely disappear. Besides a great variety 
of succulent species, the extensive plains, through which the 
route of the travellers now lay, yielded Poa Spinosa; the 
panicles of which consist of strong, rigid, and sharp thorns. 
From the dried corolle of a small shrub, pertaining to the 
order of Thymelee, Mr. Burchell procured a pleasant yellow 
ink, which, in the course of ten years, lost none of its original 
brightness. 

On the posterior protuberance of the Hottentot women, we 
meet with the ensuing short annotation, which we transcribe 
the more readily because it may serve to correct the popular 
notions on the subject : 


‘ The exhibition of a woman of this description, in the princi- 
pal countries of Europe, has made the subject well known to all 
those who are curious in such matters; and I readily take advan- 
tage of that circumstance, to excuse myself from further digres- 
sion. But I ought not to allow this occasion to pass by, without 
endeavouring to correct some erroneous notions, which the debates 
of both the learned, and the unlearned, have equally contributed to 
render current. It is not a fact, that the whole of the Hottentot race 
are thus formed ; neither is there any particular tribe to which this 
steatopyga, as it may be called, is peculiar: nor is it more common 
to the Bushman (Bosjesman) tribe than to other Hottentots. It. 
will not greatly mislead, if our idea of its frequency be formed by 
comparing it with the corpulency of individuals among European 
nations. It is true, that the Hottentot race affords numerous ex- 
amples of it; while, on the other hand, I do not recollect to have 
seen any very remarkable instance of it in the other African tribes 
which I visited in this journey.’ 


The beautiful and elegant Nectarinia chalybea, or Sugar 
Bird, was observed in the acacia groves, extracting the sweet 
juice of flowers with its long, slender, and curved bill. In 
consequence of protracted drought, the author’s oxen had now 
become lean and weary; and intelligence was received that a 
party of Caffres was lying in wait to attack the caravan in the 
mountains. A transient visit from two friendly Bushmen, 
mounted on oxen, exemplified the adroitness and facility with 
which the Hottentots manage these animals; training them to 
walk, trot, or gallop, at the will of the rider. When hard 
pushed, they will, on an emergency, gallop at the rate of seven 
or eight miles in an hour. ‘The faculty which these people 
possess, of distinguishing the features of individual sheep, is 
likewise almost incredible. 


From 
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From the elevated summit of the Roggeveld chain, which 
is attained with great difficulty, a country interspersed with 
hills, and without any very perceptible descent, stretches to 
the north. Some notion of the height of the surface may be 
formed from the consideration that the air, throughout the 
year, is much colder than we might expect in such a latitude ; 
and that, on the top of the mountain, Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
was 34 below the freezing point. It is, therefore, not unrea- 
sonable to presume that many of the native plants of this 
ridge may endure the cold of England; especially as the ex- 
perience of five years has ascertained that several species of 
Lycium, the seeds of which were gathered in the Karro, and 
in low lands, survive our winters without injury. 

Mr. B. and his caravan had now taken leave of the in- 
habited part of the colony, and of all intercourse with white 
men; being fated to roam over an almost trackless land, and 
to rely entirely on their own resources. — On the 9th of Au- 
gust, between nine o’clock A.M. and three P.M., the ther- 
mometer ranged from 33° to 72°.— On the 16th of the same 
month, by the junction of missionaries and Hottentots on 
their way to Klaarwater, the party, including women and 
children, amounted to 97 persons, having with them eight 
waggons, and the usual proportion of oxen, besides horses 
and sheep ; and ten more waggons joined on the first of Sep- 
tember. — Advancing from the confines of the colony, the 
travellers directed their route through the country of the 
Bushmen to the Gariep river; traversing a hard, bare, and 
open territory, of which the monotony was occasionally re- 
lieved by broad and far-stretching undulations: while quaggas 
and lions were sometimes observed, and sometimes shot. 


‘ 8th. Hitherto,’ says Mr. Burchell, ‘ we had not seen a single 
native ; a circumstance occasioned, most probably, by their uni- 
versal distrust of all strange visitors from out of the colony. But 
having, by their spies and observations, satisfied themselves that 
we were friends, a party of eleven Bushmen, with three women, 
paid us a visit this morning. They were, in stature, all below five 
feet; and the women still shorter; their skin was of a sallow 
brown color, much darkened by dirt and grease. Their clothing 
appeared, in my eyes, wretched in the extreme; but, doubtless, 
not so to them, as they all seemed contented enough ; although, 
when we first met, I observed in their looks great mistrust, and 
symptoms of much fear. These gradually wore off; and, after we 
had confirmed the assurances of our peaceable intentions, by pre- 
sents of tobacco and beads, they recovered their natural tone, and 
chattered and clacked with each other ina very lively manner. 

‘ Among them were some young men, whom, with all the re- 
mains of ancient prejudices, I could not help viewing as interest- 


ing. 
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ing. Though small, and delicately made, they appeared firm and 
hardy ; and my attention was forcibly struck by the proportional 
smallness, and neatness of their hands and feet. This conform- 
ation is common (perhaps in Africa, peculiar,) to all the Hottentot 
race. 

‘ The women were young; their countenances had a cast of 
prettiness, and, I fancied, too, of innocence ; their manners were 
modest, though unreserved. Their hair was ornamented with 
small Cowry shells, and old copper buttons, which were interwoven 
with it. One of them wore a high cap of leather, the edge of 
which protected her eyes from the sun: at her back, and entirely 
hid excepting the head, she carried her infant, whose exceedingly 
small features presented to me an amusing novelty. The poor 
little thing bore all the rough jolting motion with a degree of 
patience and unconcern which plainly showed it to have been used 
to it from the day of its birth. While her head was turned aside 
to talk to her companions, I drew a sketch of her unperceived. 

‘ From the concurrent assertions of all the Hottentots, I now 
learnt the singular fact, that the teeth of the Bushmen do not, ih 
the course of time, decay, as those of most other nations do; but 
become, in old age, quite ground down by use, in the same mannet 
as those of sheep. I have frequently, in corroboration of this, 
noticed that the front teeth of old people had the appearance of 
being worn down to mere stumps; but I confess I never had an 


opportunity of confirming it by a closer examination, and there- 
fore leave the assertion as I found it.’ 


The next morning unfolded a strikingly desolate scene of 
rock and aridity, with the singular group of the Karreebergen 
or Dry Mountains in front, characterized by their flat and 
table-like summits. ‘The station of Carel Krieger’s Grave is 
so denominated from the tragical fate of an adventurous hunts- 
man, who was dashed in pieces by an enraged elephant which 
he had wounded. ‘The want of drinkable water now became 
a serious and painful privation both to the people and the 
cattle; and some of the latter had disappeared in the darkness 
of the night, having probably been either devoured by lions 
or purloined by the Bushmen. A change in the geology of 
the country was observed on the 13th, when the tops of quartz 
rocks were distinctly visible; and this mutation in the rocks 
was attended by one equally marked in the vegetable depart- 
ment: but the most precious discovery was that of a pond of 
fine clear water. Among the natural productions observed 
on the following day, were the Acacia detinens, which can 
scarcely be handled with impunity, and a Mesembryanthemum, 
and a Gryllus, both much assimilated in external appearance 
to the pebbles among which they occurred. — The Antilope 
Oreas, or Eland, was frequently hunted, and the meat cut u 
into flaps and dried on bushes in the sun. ‘This is the only 


species 
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species of the family that affords any considerable amg | of 
fat, on which account it is much prized by the Hottentots ; 
and the flesh of the young animal has a better flavor than 
the finest beef. — Between the Roggeveld Mountains and the 
Gariep, a distance of 360 miles, the bushes, though ligneous, 
are all dwarfish, arid more resemble trees in miniature than 
shrubs. — ‘The abruptness and local limitation of a thunder- 
storm in this quarter of the world are thus strikingly ex- 


emplified : 


‘ We had scarcely travelled three miles before the lightning 
began to flash, and the most tremendous peals of thunder burst 
over our heads. In an instant, without perhaps more than one 
minute’s notice, a black gloud which had formed suddenly, 
emptied its contents upon us, pouring down like a torrent, and 
drenching every thing with water. ‘The parched earth became, in 
the short time of five minutes, covered with ponds. The rain 
ceased as suddenly as it came on; leaving me both startled and 
surprised, at this specimen of an African thunder shower, We 
passed all at once from the deluged, to the arid and dusty ground ; 
the distance of thirty or forty yards being all that intervened be- 
tween these extremes. Mention had often been made to me while 
in Cape Town, of the heavy thunder showers of the interiot ; but 
their sudden violence far exceeded all that I had imagined.’ 


Trees again made their appearance on the banks of the 
Gariep, which is by far the largest stream in Southern Africa, 
without the tropics. Here, accordingly, the party, many of 
whom reckoned themselves at home, breathed from their 
fatigues and privations; while the author enjoyed the con- 
templation of the most delightful landscape, and made con- 
siderable additions to his collections: including a willow 
nearly allied to the weeping variety, and a poppy, four feet in 
height, resembling the common corn-species of our northern 
fields. ‘The breadth of the river, as measured at one of the 
narrowest places, was 930 feet: but its average breadth, 
during its lowest state, was conjectured to be about 350 yards, 
and, when inundated, from a quarter of a mile toa mile. A 
portion of the water conveyed by this fine stream into the sea 
can scarcely have travelled less than 1000 miles. A river of 
such extent naturally forms a boundary to the dissemination 
of certain animals and plants, making the southernmost range 
of some and the northernmost of others. The latitude of the 
first halting station was 29° 40! 52"S.: but, in order to get at 
a fordable pass, the caravan was obliged to move about nine 
miles higher up; and the crossing was safely effected in less 
than three hours. 

The Asbestos Mountains are formed of rocks, or a series of 
thin strata, or rather horizontal lamina, of clay-slate, between 
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which are found veins of asbestos, of various thickness, but 
seldom exceeding half an inch; also a substance intermediate 
between asbestos and cat’s eye, a brown jasper, with black 
stripes, and a green opal, or pitch-stone. In the neighbour- 
hood of these mountains, many of the Hottentots rejoined 
their friends and relatives in the settlement of the Kloof, 
which had been for some time under the spiritual superin- 
tendance of Mr. Anderson and Mr. Kramer, two of the 
author’s fellow-travellers. After a pause of some days, the 
reduced company cleared the Asbestos Mountains, and en- 
tered on an extensive plain of clay or sand, or a mixture of 
both. At Wittewater, they encountered the whole population 
of a Kraal, or village of Koras, or Koranas, a tribe of Hot- 
tentot race, but of larger stature and more civilized than the 
Bushmen, and who mostly lead a pastoral and insulated life. 
With the impatience of curiosity, yet with complaisance and 
good humour, they paid their respects to the white stranger, 
and were much amused with the exhibition of a looking-glass. 
They are spread as far northwards as Litakun, but can hardly 
be said to have any fixed or permanent territory; for, when 
they have exhausted the water and pasturage of one spot, they 
repair to another. 

At Klaarwater, Mr. Burchell took up his abode for four 
months, in order to recruit the cattle, reconnoitre the country, 
and make the suitable arrangements for his future progress. 
His account of the missionary transactions at this settlement is 
calculated to leave on our minds a doubtful impression of the 
absolute wisdom from which they have emanated. It likewise 
appears that Stephanus, a native of Courland, who fled from 
Cape Town to escape the punishment due to forgery, and who 
practised the most flagitious impositions, had acquired over 
the Hottentots a higher degree of influence than their pre- 
sent pastors had been able to attain. The greater part of the 
natives are still unwilling to submit to the marriage of one 
wife, or to refrain from beating their spouses! They are keen 
hunters of all sorts of game, but ardent in no other pursuit ; 
and they consume with great improvidence such temporary 
resources as happen to be within their reach, at the same 
time participating, without ceremony, in the repasts of their 
neighbours, They cultivate a little wheat, which is sown in 
June, reaped in December, thrashed, or trodden out b 
horses, and ground by a hand-mill. The land is tolerably 
well ploughed by oxen, and either with the beam or wheel 
plough: but the number of importunate idlers, who hang on 
the industrious few, tends greatly to discourage the stead 
exertions of the latter. In January, the hottest month in the 
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year, the average mid-day heat was found to be 89° Fahr. 
and, in May, 60°. In October, an observation was noted so 
low as 24°, when there was ice half an inch thick. The greatest 
heat at noon in January was 96°. — Among the most frequent 
complaints to which the natives are subject, are ophthalmia, 
small-pox, and a cancerous ulcer, called the Hottentot sore. 
On the whole, however, the catalogue of diseases is not nume- 
rous, and the climate is generally healthy. 

Leaving his spare baggage and still jaded oxen at Klaar- 
water, the author prepared for a digressive excursion to the 
upper part of the Gariep, and to two or three of its great 
branches ; several Hottentot families volunteering their ser- 
vices, and joining the muster, insomuch that not fewer than 
ten waggons were put in motion on the 24th of October. 
Near to Spuigslang Fontein, the first night’s halting place, 
were found numerous and ingenious pitfalls, constructed by 
the Bushmen, for ensnaring antelopes and quaggas. — On 
approaching the confluence of the New Gariep, or Black River, 
with the Gariep, the most striking spectacle was the enormous 
height to which the latter had risen, in consequence of the 
rapid stream discharged by the former. We should not omit 
to mention that Mr. Burchell had the heartfelt gratification 
of saving the life of a child, who was on the point of dying 
in consequence of the bite of a venomous snake: 


‘I immediately,’ says he, ‘ forced the child to swallow ten 
drops of the solution of ammonia in two ounces of water; and, 
having with a penknife scarified the parts around the wound, 
which operation, however, drew very little blood, I bathed the 
place with a mixture of the same medicine prepared of four times 
the strength. In five minutes after this, another draught was ad- 
ministered ; and in about ten minutes afterwards, a slight vomit- 
ing ensued: but whether occasioned by the medicine, or by the 
poison, it is uncertain. As I attentively watched the progress of 
the remedy, I saw within the next quarter of an hour, with no 
little surprise and pleasure, that the force of the venom was evi- 
dently subdued ; that the blood began to circulate more freely, 
and that there was a fair prospect of saving the child’s life. The 
cure was actually completed before the following morning; at 
which time I found him playing as well as usual; nor did I after- 


wards hear that this bite left, ultimately, any unpleasant result 
behind.’ 


In an enviable shady station, on the banks of the Ky- 
Gariep, or Yellow River, Mr. Burchell and his people were 
visited by a party of Bushmen, who swam across the river ; 
and who, on experiencing a friendly reception, quickly 
banished mistrust, and seemed to consider themselves as quite 
at home. By a bribe of tobacco, and a little finesse, one of 
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them was induced to sit qietly till the author hastily sketched 


his portrait ; at the risk, however, had any untoward accident 
befallen the man, of being devoted, as a conjuror, to the 
revenge of his kindred. ‘The description of a young Hippo- 
potamus, which was shot and dragged on shore, is one of the 
most interesting passages in the work, but too long for our 
insertion. ‘T'wo or three full-grown specimens of this enor- 
mous quadruped were killed, a few days afterward; and in 
the stomach of one of them were found upwards of six 
bushels of chewed grass; its largest intestine, when inflated, 
measured eight inches in diameter. — As the Acacia Capensis 
yields Gum-Arabic not inferior to that of the Vera, it is hinted 
that, under proper management, ,a sufficient quantity of that 
substance might be procured in the extra-tropical regions of 
Southern Africa to supply the consumption of Great Britain. 
— The surprize and astonishment expressed by some Koras, 
on seeing the drawing of a fish which they had recently 
caught, are well related, and strongly exemplify the workings 
of simple and untutored minds. 

From the Ky-Gariep, the traveller and a few of his attend- 
ants returned to Klaarwater, proceeding by a new route, for 
the sake of exploring more of the country. On the night of 
the 14th November, during a violent storm of thunder and 
rain, which seems not to deter the king of beasts from the 
pursuit of his prey, 

‘ The dogs commenced a barking and howling; the whole of 
the oxen suddenly made efforts to get loose, and began to express 
that peculiar kind of uneasiness which, in a very intelligible 
manner, told us that a lion was not far off. There is probably 
something in the smell of this beast quite different from that of 
others, by which, at a great distance, especially if to windward, 
his prey perceive his approach, and are warned to escape their 
danger, by instant flight. It was this natural or instinctive pro- 
pensity to fly, which occasioned our oxen to struggle and endea- 
vour to get loose ; but fortunately for them, the strength of the 
reims prevented their doing this. Yet their efforts to disengage 
themselves were so violent, that my waggon was in great risk of 
being overturned ; and for some time it was unsafe to remain in it. 
A fire is generally sufficient to hold the lion at a distance; but 
ours was at this time extinguished by the rain ; on which account 
he pressed closer upon us. Fortunately, some muskets fired at 
random, or aimed only by guess, had the effect not only of keep- 
ing him off, but of quieting, in a great degree, the restlessness of 
the cattle. The Hottentots say that the oxen have sagacity 
enough to know that the discharge of muskets, under such cir- 
cumstances, is for the purpose of driving away their dreaded 
enemy; and, whatever may be the notions of these poor animals 
on the subject, such is certainly the effect commonly ee on 
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them, as I often myself witnessed on subsequent occasions. Per- 
haps it is, that a certain instinct they may possess, enables them 
to discover that the beast does actually retreat when muskets are 
fired off. We could discover, from an unusual and peculiar bark- 
ing of the dogs, that he continued prowling round us till mid- 
night ; but his fears to encounter man were the only obstacle to 
prevent his carrying off his prey; and finding it thus too strongly 
protected, he at last withdrew.’ 


On passing up the Kloof, the men toiled under a burning 
sun to render the road more passable for waggons, contrar 
to the indolent disposition of native travellers, who seldom 
labor for a common advantage, even though they themselves 
should reap the first benefit from it. — In this neighbourhood, 
a kraal of Bushmen exhibited individuals of our species in the 
lowest degree of the scale of humanity. 


‘ Their numbers did not exceed twenty, and their abode was 
merely a cavern in the side of the mountain, sheltered by huge 
impending crags. They had no earthly possessions whatever, 
excepting the miserable bit of dirty skin which hung round them ; 
their bows and arrows, a few hassagays, a knife, and two or three 
ostrich egg-shells. They had not even a hut, or a few mats, like 
most of their countrymen. Neither beads, nor any thing intended 
as ornament, were to be seen upon them; their persons, meagre 
and filthy, too plainly bespoke that hunger had often been their 
lot. Except when any game was caught in their pitfalls, which, 
they complained, seldom happened, the only procurable support 
of life was the wild roots which they daily dug up in the plains ; 
and these not found but by long and wearisome search : the eggs 
of ants, the bodies of snakes or lizards, a tortoise, or an ostrich 
egg, met with accidentally, formed the only variety in their wretch- 
ed food. Their life, and that of the wild beasts, their fellow-inha- 
bitants of the land, were the same. Of both, the only care 
seemed to be that of feeding themselves, and of bringing up their 
young. ‘The four men who visited us to-day exhibited their lank, 
shrivelled bodies, and dry parched arms and legs, to convince us 
how much they needed provisions, and how long they had been 
without grease or animal food. . They looked first wishfully at our 
pots which stood on the fire, and then submissively at us. Truly, 
these were the most destitute of beings, and the lowest in the 
scale of man. ‘Their miserable poverty-stricken appearance 
excited the greatest compassion ; and as they stood before me, 
this wretched picture of human nature created a train of reflec- 
tions perfectly new to my mind. What I had as yet seen of man 
in a wild state had amused while it interested and instructed me ; 
but this sad resemblance, in outward shape, to those great, intel- 
lectual, and elevated characters, whose genius and talents have 
made their names immortal among us, distressed me to melancholy : 
and while my eyes were fixed in painful observation on their 
vacant countenances, I asked myself, What is man? and had 
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almost said, Surely all the inhabitants of the globe never sprang 
from the same origin! These men seemed, indeed, the outcast of 
the Bushman race. Yet, not to be unjust to them, I must own 
that I have seen many like them; but not, however, till a later 
period of my travels. I have now, I think, beheld and known the 
lowest of the human species; and it has taught me a lesson of 
humility and gratitude ; it has rendered still greater my admir- 
ation and respect for men of intellect and cultivated minds ; it has 
also taught me to be thankful to the industrious workman; to feel 
kind compassion for the uneducated and the uncivilized; and to 
despise the idle, the arrogant, and vain.’ 


The portrait of the females is perfectly disgusting ; and the 
intellect of the groupe, as far as it could be ascertained through 
the medium of an interpreter, was extremely obtuse and 
limited. In the short space of four days, however, their 
emaciated aspect had disappeared, in consequence of the good 
fare of which they had so liberally partaken. 

The party having gained the summit of a mountain-range, a 
most extensive view lay open to the south ; while the surround- 
ing soil presented in profusion Tubaghia alliacea, which smells 
strongly of garlic during the day, though the flowers give out 
a sweet and pleasant odor towards the evening. 

The principal transactions at Klaarwater, from the 21st of 
November to the end of the year, consisted in arranging the 
specimens and observations, in dressing the wounds of one of 


the attendants whose hand was shattered by the bursting of a 


gun, and in attempts to procure a sufficient number of Hot- 


.tentots for the remainder of the expedition; — which were 


invariably thwarted by the fears or prejudices of the natives, 
or the machinations of the missionaries. 


[ To be continued. | 
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Art. II. Three Enigmas attempted to be explained. By John 
Frank Newton, Esq. 8vo. pp.144. 6s. Boards. Hookham. 
1821. 


[REE Enigmas, the author tells us, are, 1st, the Import 
of the Twelve Signs; 2dly, the Cause of Ovid’s Ba- 
nishment; and, 3dly, the Eleusinian Secret. 

Having long ceased to entertain any hopes of fresh inform- 
ation on the subject of the Eleusinian Secret, which (like that 
of Free-masonry) probably lies hidden in the multiplicity of 
its contents, we did not feel our curiosity so strongly excited 
by an attempt to explain ¢/zs enigma, as it would have been 
in the sanguine hours of youth. In our examination of Mr. 
Christie’s most curious and original work on Etruscan Vases, 
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and in a subsequent article on the labours of' the Russian 
mystagogue, M. Ouvaroff, we have recorded our sentiments 
on this interesting but faded matter of et, ‘ The Im- 
port of the Twelve Signs’ we confess to be still less exciting ; 
and with a very languid attention should we peruse any re- 
cords of that wondrous science which occupied the thoughts, 
and perhaps occasionally exalted the genius, of ‘ glorious 
John Dryden,” or employed the leisure hours of that last of 
British astrologers, * Guy Mannering.” Notso with regard 
to the * Cause of Ovid’s Banishment.’ All that relates to the 
fame and fortunes of this most fascinating poet (worth all the 
antient and modern romancers put together !) must be inte- 
resting to the scholar and the man of literary acquirements, 
be they of whatever description. 

With these impressions we opened the work before us, and 
were soon gratified to find that all the enigmas were, in fact, 
connected ; that ‘ the Import of the Twelve Signs’ was sup- 
posed to involve ‘the Eleusinian Secret,’ and that the 
unconscious betrayal of the ‘ Eleusinian Secret’? was the im- 
a ‘Cause of Ovid’s Banishment.?’ We must confess, 
1owever, that it is wholly impossible for us, within the limits 
which we must assign to this publication, (under the extraor- 
dinary press of matter which makes every month a moon in 
labour,) to discuss adequately all the points on which Mr. 
Newton has touched, without any full or sufficient explanation. 
He has given a succession of loose and (as it appears to us) 
detached sentences, on the allusions to the Twelve Signs in 
the Heathen Mythology; and, although every stick of what 
should be a faggot is so far on fire as to emit a fitful light, 
still, as there is no band of asbestos to tie them together, they 
burn out rapidly in little streaks of flame, and sulle neither 
brilliancy nor warmth enough to guide and animate us 
through so dark and cold an inquiry. Yet, notwithstanding 
the disparagement conveyed in this ungenial metaphor, we are 
ready to allow that very considerable reading, and much in- 
genuity, are displayed in this little volume; though it is want- 
ing in a powerful and closely connected chain of argument, 
depending on a luminous order of facts ;— and, in so hypo- 
thetical a matter, it really is scarcely fair to require our assent 
without some approach at least to these qualities in disputation. 

We shall therefore hold ourselves excused from any ab- 
stract, properly so called, of the author’s reasonings on the 
zodiac*, or elucidation of the mysteries of Eleusis. If such 





* That this, however, is « most curious and even important sub- 
ject, weneed no farther evidence than Sir W. Drummond’s “ Qdipus 
Judaicus” to convince us. 
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an abstract were properly executed, indeed, it would wholly 
supersede the original work. We meddle not, consequently, 
with the Zodiac and Eleusis; any farther than as they are 
connected with Ovid and the Euxine sea! ! ! 

What, then, was the cause of Ovid’s banishment? Was it 
the sight of unutterable things, as so many critics have con- 
tended; or was it the ignorant revelation of matters still more 


‘unutterable, (if there be degrees in speechlessness!) as the 


present author argues? The older hypothesis we shall not 
here formally discuss, but to Mr. Newton’s solution we are 
bound to pay some attention: for which purpose we shall 
state the matter as he has stated it, and then offer some cur- 
sory remarks on the proofs which he has adduced, from the 
Tristia and the epistles De Ponto, of the correctness of his 
own interpretation. 


¢ In the poet’s first elegy from the shores of the Euxine, he 
divides all his works into two classes : the guiltless, and the guilty. 
The mischievous portion he makes to consist of the Art of Love 
and the Metamorphoses; but in the epistle to Cotys, King of 
Thessaly, (lib.ii. epist. 9.) he states that the Art of Love was the 
pretext only of his exile. Consequently, the Metamorphoses 
were the sole cause of his ruin. 

‘ The verses which occasioned Augustus’s displeasure appear 
to be in the concluding book of that pre-eminent composition. 


‘ Pressus humo bellator equus crabronis origo est. 
Concava litoreo si demas brachia cancro, 
Cetera supponas terre, de parte sepulta 
Scorpius exibit, caudéque minabitur unca. Lib. xv. v. 368, 


‘ The warlike steed is multiplied, we find, 
To wasps and hornets of the warrior kind. 
Cut from a Crab his crooked claws, and hide 
The rest in earth, a Scorpion thence will glide 
And shoot his sting ; his tail in circles toss’d, 
Refers the limbs his backward father lost. Dryven.’ 


It is contended by Mr. Newton, through many desultory but 
ingenious pages, that these lines unconsciously revealed the 
Fleusinian secret; and we offer the following specimen of his 
explanation of Pressus humo bellator equus, &c. &c. 


‘ The chaotic Crabfish, destined in this portentous march of the 
fates to preside in her turn, is converted, by terrestrial contamin- 
ation, into the Scorpion ; as we have seen stated by Ovid. The 
Scorpion, or Evil Principle, urges man to borrow the assistance of 
the horse, that he may attain the wild animals in the chase, and 
commix his diet, which before was simply vegetable ; as is signi- 
fied by the ears of corn in the hand of Virgo, and by the heavy- 
laden fruit-tree contiguous to that celestial sign in the Egyptian 
planisphere, according to Kircher. The Archer, and the Goat, 
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which immediately follow the Scorpion, proclaim this change: 
they are the hunter and his game.’ 


Among the books of the Palatine library, 
‘s Scripta Palatinus quecunque recessit Apollo,” 


Mr. Newton supposes Ovid to have stumbled on some forbid- 
den work, which revealed (like Jachin and Boaz) too much of 
the sacred mysteries: — but, if the Eleusinian secret was so 
religiously preserved as we know it to have been, how is it 
likely that access would have been gained by one of the unin- 
itiated, as Ovid was, to the sealed volumes? So obvious a 
mode of discovery must assuredly have been prevented. ‘To 
waive this objection, however, we proceed to the positive 
proofs of the author, adduced from the Tristia, and the 
epistles from Pontus ; — and first we shall examine that ex- 
tract which has been already mentioned: we mean the pas- 


sage from the 9th epistle of the 2d book De Ponto, addressed 


to Cotys, King of Thessaly. ‘The lines which are chiefly to 


the purpose are the subjoined; with the interpretation of 
Mr. N. 





‘ stultam conscripsimus Artem : 
Innocuas nobis hec vetat esse manus. 
Ecquid preterea peccarim, querere nolt, 
Ut lateat sola culpa sub Arte mea. V. 65. 


* Since Ovid had neither poisoned nor assassinated any one; 
since he had not committed forgery, murder, nor any crime re- 
gistered in the Roman Jaw; and yet had done what was esteemed 
more flagitious than all these detestable actions, I would enquire 
of the learned reader, what crime can be named which answers 
this negative description, except that of publishing the Mysteries ? 
As Ovid, in this solitary instance, was not writing to any one at 
Rome, and felt confident that the Prince whom he addressed 


would not betray bim, he seems to have expressed himself even 
with more freedom than on any other occasion.’ 


Without, at present, regularly advocating the opinion of 
Voltaire and several other moderns, founded on that of many 
more antient critics, we would ask Mr. Newton what these 
lines contain that is explanatory of the precise cause of Ovid’s 
banishment? Is itnot, on the contrary, most studiously con- 
cealed; and does not the poet tell his royal friend guarere 
noli, and before, neve roges quid sit ? — Ovid, then, if he 
revealed his secret in this extract, must have been an accom- 
plished hypocrite, or a most unaccountable blockhead. Each 
supposition is equally foreign to his character; and, conse- 
quently, he has not revealed it. 
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Not a word, indeed, is here said of the specific fault ; thoughr 
much of its unutterable nature. Now, why may not this 
have been the unwilling and mal-d-propos discovery of some 
improper connection of Augustus, as well as the unconscious 
display of Eleusis? That Augustus should bitterly resent such 
a discovery is not so probable as that Octavius should. «as 
good men become rogues by aping and adopting the follies 
and vices of their inferiors, so rogues, in some few favored 
instances, have been known to become in some respects simi- 
lar to good men by the long and uniform imitation of what is 
good. Augustus, therefore, in the plenitude and security of 
his power, may not have been disposed (after the first ebul- 
litions of his anger and shame were over) severely to punish 
the unconscious and unwilling offender, in the person of one 
of the most splendid ornaments of his court. ‘This, however, 
we throw out, ws év sagodw; and we return to our sanguine,. 
but not altogether successful, advocate. 

We now extract the author’s remarks on the 2d epistle of 
the 2d book De Ponto. 


‘ In this epistle there are several lines which tend to establish: 
the opinion, that Ovid was banished. for ignorantly publishing that 
which was the subject of the Eleusinian secret. After mention- 
ing some instances of hostility against the gods, such as the war 
of the giants, especially the signal rashness of Enceladus, and the 


presumptuous wounding of Venus by Diomed, it is immediately 
added, 


‘ Est mea culpa gravis, sed que me perdere solum 
Ausa sit, et nullum majus adorta nefas. 
Nil nist non sapiens possum timidusque vocari : 
Hac duo sunt animi nomina vera mei. V.15. 

‘ Non sapiens, because he was so ignorant of natural history as’ 
to believe that a scorpion could be produced from a crab; timi- 
dusque, and of so timid a disposition, that he could never bring 
himself to encounter the appalling mitiation at Eleusis, although, 
in his elevated rank, to have been present at that ceremony was a 
duty. His mistake then was the proximate cause of his exile ; 
his timid nature the remote one: he indeed tells us so himself. 


‘ Aut timor aut error nobis ; prius obfuit error.’ 


On the quotation from Ovid in this passage, we would only 
observe that 


“ Hqae duo sunt animi nomina vera mei” 


is a line which, of itself, throws no light on Ovid’s offence, 
because it only indicates iis own opinion of the character of 
his own disposition. Now he may have conceived, very rea- 
sonably, on reflection, that it was foolish to be so thunderstruck 
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with alarm at an involuntary offence; and that, if he had 
shewn more manliness under the correction, it might not have 
been even so severe as it was. In short, the passage is open 
to any conjecture, and favors no one hypothesis more than 
another. 

We add another quotation, and the inferences drawn from 
it. — Ovid says that his fault 


“ Stulta magis dici quam scelerata decet,” * 
and proceeds, 


‘ Nec leve, nec tutum, peccati que sit origo 
Scribere: tractari vulnera nostra timent. 
Qualicumque modo mthi sint ea facta, rogare 
Desine ; non agites, st qua cotre velis. 
Quicquid id est, ut non facinus, sic culpa vocandum. 
Omnis an in magnos culpa deos ial est ? V. 17. 


‘ If, then, Ovid, as in this passage and elsewhere, charges him- 
self with stupidity, but not with any intentional guilt, his confes- 
sion is entirely accordant with the Pressus humo, &c., and the de 


parte sepult4 Scorpius exibit, of the last book of the Metamorphoses; 


for as the change there celebrated of the Crab into the Scorpion 
was no fact in nature, it surely was unpardonable ignorance in 
Ovid seriously to state that it was true, never suspecting that a 
mystery was veiled under that metamorphosis, which, we may 
conclude, was recorded in some book that ought not to have come 
within the range of his researches.’ 


The last line of the quotation would seem to imply some 
religious offence in Ovid: but we apprehend that Mr. Newton 
is too good a scholar not to recollect 


“© [lle erit, ille mzhi semper Deus ;” — 


and to apply it to Augustus is to overturn al] inferences relat- 
ing to Eleusis at the same moment. Passages, indeed, might 
be multiplied largely, to this effect. 


Nothing, surely, can appear more forced than the author’s 
interpretation of the well-known lines, 


© Cur aliquid vidi? cur noxia lumina feci ? 
Cur umprudenti cognita culpa mihi ? 
Inscius Actaeon vedit sine veste Dianam ; 
Preda fuit canibus non minus ille suis. 
Scilicet in Superis etiam Jortuna luenda est ; 
Nec veniam, leaso numine, casus habet. V. 103. 


‘ As these verses have been deemed important, and have been 
quoted and commented upon whenever this subject has been dis- 





* In this line, we may observe, ex gasent, how much is ma- 
nifested of the peculiar neatness of Ovid. 
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eussed, I shall translate them. ‘‘ Why have I seen something ? 
Why have I rendered. my eyes noxious? Why has blame been 
incurred by me unawares? Actzon unintentionally saw Diana 
unveiled: still he was made a prey to his dogs. In the affairs of 
the gods, accident, it seems, must be atoned for; nor, when a 
deity has been injured, is casualty pardonable.” 

* The offence to the Emperor was, I conceive, in his character 
of Pontifex Maximus; merely an official injury. That in this 
manner he offended Augustus, and not personally, may be pre- 
sumed from the following verses at the close of the second book, 
which are in any other sense an undisguised reproach. 


‘ Non igitur nostris ullum gaudere Quiritem 
Auguror, at multos indoluisse malis. 


* The lines, Cur aliquid vidi? &c. may allude to some mystic 
volume which Ovid examined, not being aware of the import of 
what he was reading. This great poet was at that time engaged in 
composing his principal work, and having already arrived at the 
fifteenth book, it is probable that he had some trouble to dis- 
cover new metamorphoses. When he read of the revival of the 
Crab in the form of a Scorpion, and of the origin of wasps from 
the body of the Centaur (Sagittarius), Ovid, who was unskilled in 
natural history, believed that these statements were true. He 
asserts that they are matter of fact. Ignorant of the allegory, he 
published these imaginary metamorphoses, and vouched for their 
truth in nature. The just censure then (culpa) to which he all 
along pleads guilty, attached to his reprehensible neglect of initi- 
ation, and to his having visited the Ianicular Hill in search after 
new matter for his elegant poem, where he imprudently opened 
the Cumzan books, and perused in them the substance of his 


‘ Pressus humo bellator equus crabronis origo est. 
Concava litorea si demas, &c.’ 


We subjoin a farther explanation. 


‘ The Triple Diana we may consider to represent Human Na- 
ture making her progress through her fated existence ; that is, 
through her first state, previously to the lapse of Proserpine ; 
secondly, through her earthly transit; and, lastly, in Tartarus. 
The allusion to Acteon is here therefore particularly in point, 
whom we may suppose fabled to have suffered a dreadful death 
on account of his having accidentally fallen on the Eleusinian 
allegory, termed in the fable, the seeing Diana unveiled.’ 


To this idea Mr. N. returns in another portion of his work ; 
and there again he contends that Ovid and Actzeon were suf- 
ferers from the same unhappy discovery ! 

The reasoning on the subjoined distich we consider as 
peculiarly unsatisfactory : 


* Causa mee cunctis nimiim quoque nota ruine, 
Judicio non est testificanda mco. _ V. 99. 


‘ Known 
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¢ Known the cause of his exile must have been to all who had 
initiated at the mysteries. Here we have another proof of the in- 
junction laid upon Ovid to be ‘silent on the real cause of his pu- 
nishment. So in the second book, Alterius culpe causa silenda 
mihi ; an injunction quite superfluous if the Emperor, dreaded as 
he was, had been surprised by him in any disgraceful action. As 
to The Art of Love, the publication of which was given out to 
the people as the poet’s crime, there could, manifestly, be no mo- 
tive there for silence. I would submit to the reader this question, 
— Could the mistake which brought ruin on Ovid, and which ex- 
cited such eager curiosity, have remained a secret under the rapid 
succession of unconnected families to the imperial dignity, if that 
secret had not lain concealed behind the curtain of the Eleusinian 
mysteries 2” 


When the author says, ‘ Known the cause of his exile 
must have been ¢o all who had initiated at the mysteries,’ we 
wonder that he does not offer some apology for so translating 
the word cunctis : — but, to omit this point, can he not conceive 
enough to occupy the minds of Romans of all ranks, initiated 
and uninitiated, in the rapid succession of horrors which swept 
over them after the death of Augustus, without their enter- 
taining any great curiosity concerning the cause of Ovid’s 
banishment ? 


When Ovid says, 


“© Aut timor, aut error nobis, prius obfuit error,” 


and Mr. Newton contends that his mistaken publication of a 
part of the Eleusinian mysteries was the proximate cause of 
his banishment, while the timidity which prevented his initi- 
ation was the final cause, how can he venture to use the words 
“‘ prius obfut error” in defence of his own argument ? 

Let us now cease our sceptical objections to the author’s 
reasonings; and, allowing that his remarks against the ‘ Art 
of Love” being the cause of Ovid’s banishment * are strongly 
urged, we shall render him all the justice that we can possibly 
administer by quoting his own summing up of his own argu- 
ment. 


‘ If the solutions hitherto attempted of Augustus’s edict against 
Ovid are unsatisfactory and untenable ; if the poet informs the 
King of Thessaly that he was exiled for a more serious crime than 
forgery or nanan, if publishing the Eleusinian secret, whether 
consciously or not, was the only crime so stigmatized at Rome; if 
while Ovid states that his offence was unregistered in the laws of 
his country, not a syllable occurs in the Roman code on the sub- 
ject of disclosing the mysteries. If the Tristium announces that 





* Such an idea could indeed be naturally suggested to none but 


a member of “ The Society for the Suppression of Vice.” 
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the Art of Love was only the pretext, and the Metamorphoses 
the real ground of this signal banishment; if Ovid declares that 
he would have suppressed his last work had not many copies been 
already distributed ; if the fifteenth book of the Metamorphoses, 
published at the very period of his punishment, contains some 
verses the import of which corresponds with a certain allegory in 
the zodiac, and if that passage is in every other view unintelli- 
gible. If, finally, the zodiac is connected with the Eleusinian 
mysteries by their acknowledged symbol, the Cista, which the 
Gemini of an altar found at Gabii support ;—is not the conclusion 
reasonable, that Ovid was banished because the lines, Pressus 
humo, ae of the last book of the Metamorphoses referred to the 
zodiacal allegory, which was the secret of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries ?” 


We should close our extracts from this clever little book 
with the last quotation, did there not remain one other passage, 
which is so inimitably native and original, and has such a naiveté 
and Lonhommie about it, that we cannot, for our reader’s sake, 
resist its insertion. ‘The author strongly advocates the cause 
of vegetable aliment, as most adapted to the nature of man, 
and as therefore best calculated to promote his wisdom, virtue, 
and happiness. Of this fact the zodiacal allegory serves to 
convince him; and in defence of his honest opinion he urges 
the following arguments : 


¢ As to the three points in the anatomy of man by which his 
natural diet may be determined : — 

‘ 1. The human teeth are formed like those of the frugivorous 
orders of animals; more so than those of the simia tribe; and 
these last, in their wild state, subsist throughout the torrid zone on 
the vegetable kingdom. 

«2. The length of the intestinal canal, properly measured as 
we measure that of the inferior animals, classes the human species 
decidedly, in this particular, with the herbivorous races. 

‘ 38. As man has both a cecum and a cellulated colon, it is 
manifest that all the arguments which can be brought from com- 
parative anatomy are against his use of animal food. If the Deity 
again descended, would He speak more intelligibly and distinctly 
than in his own works ? 

‘ The reader, I am confident, will not so misunderstand the 
writer’s meaning as to conclude that he would be thought insen- 
sible to the charms of a well-spread table. The assemblage of 
delicate dishes of fish and meat, in whatever number and variety, 
has in it nothing revolting to the sight, nor to the other senses. 
No, no! it would be ridiculous to assert the contrary. But it ma 
be safely stated, that the Order of Causes and Effects on this globe 
is unfavourable to any but a fruit and vegetable diet for the human 
species. 

* As to the question so often urged, Why are jot those Hindoos 
who live on vegetables free trom diseases ? It may be answered, their 
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disorders are milder than those of the carnivorous races, although 
they use spices which occasion thirst, and common water to re- 


ve it. 

ra For my own part, could I be convinced that in some one of the 
planets this order of things were reversed; that there, every par- 
ticle taken into the stomach of the highest flavored meats and 
liquors were productive of health, longevity, and good morals, I 
would desire to take wing on the instant, to cleave the air with 
the rapidity of Juno, and to alight on that orb at some festive 
hour — festive as this at which I now bring my task to a conclu- 
sion. Were such here below the conditions and the benefits of in- 
temperance, who would hesitate to court the social and ardent 
feelings which circulate with the bottle ; especially of suchi exqui- 
site wine as our neighbours are eager to send us: 


‘ « The claret smooth, red as the lip we press 
In sparkling fancy, when we've drain'd the bow]; 
The mellow-flavor’d Burgundy, and quick 
As is the wit it gives, the gay Champaigne.” ’ 


We have only to ask the author what he thinks of the third 
verse of the ninth chapter of Genesis ? 

Not satisfied with this good-humored conclusion, Mr. N. 
subjoins a facetious copy of verses (not of his own composition, 
but as a friendly contrast to his own more serious labors !) 
about the ‘ Soul and Body ;” who converse like the ‘ Smile 
and the Tear” in Mr. Braham’s celebrated song. This trul 
benevolent notion of enlivening the reader, at parting, ster 
us of our considerate Irish friend, who, in a poem which we 
reviewed a few years ago, appended some cheerful notes to his 
pages, in order to relieve the sadness of the text ! 

One or two little points remain, on which we are sorr 
to trouble Mr. Newton: but we are obliged to ask him, purely 
for information, what he means by his reference to the foun- 
tain Arethusa in Ithaca, as that fountain which Alpheus pur- 
sued under the sea from Greece to Sicily? Did it stop to take 
breath in Ithaca? It may be so. 


Again, we should be glad to know why, in the line of 
Horace, 


‘¢ Non homines, non Diz, non concessere columne,” 


the last word should not be a sarcastic anticlimax, signifying 
the booksellers’ shops, — instead of a bond fide climax, sig- 
nifying the Pillars of the Fates ? 

We now say farewell to this author, with mueh regard for 


his learned ingenuity, though with some doubt as to his hypo- 
thesis. 
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Art. II. Zilustrations and Proofs of the Principle of Popu- 
‘ Jation; including an Examination of the proposed Remedies of 
Mr. Malthus, and a Reply to the Objections of Mr. Godwin and 
others. By Francis Place. 8vo. pp. 280. 8s. Boards. Long- 

man and Co, 1822. 
¢ Popu- 


it our notice of Mr. Godwin’s ** Enquiry concerning 
lation” (M. R.vol. xciv. p. 113.) we did not fail to reprehend 
the acerbity and contemptuousness of language which that 
Sa eerme used towards Mr. Malthus: his sarcasms glanced 
om the theory to the individual ; and it was painful to remark 
that he who, in his earlier controversies, was almost pro- 
vokingly calm and complacent, now lost his temper, and 
suffered himself to be betrayed into a discourtesy unbecoming 
the character of a philosophical inquirer. ‘The discourtesy 
indeed was aggravated by a circumstance which, at the time, 
had escaped our recollection ; namely, that, three years after 
the publication of Mr. Malthus’s Essay, Mr. Godwin pub- 
lished a pamphlet *, to which he has not once alluded in his last 
work, but in which he speaks of the Essay on Population and 
of its author in terms of the highest praise. 


‘“¢ I approach the author of that Essay,” he said, ‘ with a senti- 
ment of unfeigned approbation and respect: the general strain of 
his argument does the highest honor to the liberality of his mind. 
He has neither labored to excite hatred nor contempt against me 
or my tenets: he has argued the questions between us just as if 
they had never been a theme for political party and the intrigues 
of faction: he has argued just as if he had no end in view but 
the investigation of evidence and the developement of truth.” 
(Thoughts, &c. p. 55.) 


So much for the author; and the general eulogy on the 
Essay itself is scarcely in less measured terms, for Mr. G. goes 
on thus: 


‘¢ This author has a claim, perhaps, still higher upon my respect: 
with the most unaffected simplicity of manner, and disdaining 
every parade of science, he appears to me to have made as un- 
questionable an addition to the theory of political economy as an 
writer for a century past. The grand propositions and outline of 
his work will, I believe, be found not less conclusive and certain 
than they are new. For myself, I cannot refuse to take some 
pride, in so far as by my writings I gave the occasion and furnished 
an incentive to the producing so valuable a treatise.” (P. 56.) 





* “ Thoughts occasioned by the Perusal of Dr. Parr’s Spital 
Sermon, preached at Christ Church, April 15. 1800. Being a 
Reply to the Attacks of Dr. Parr, Mr. Mackintosh, the Author of 
an Essay on Population, and others.” Robinson. 1801. (See 
Rev. vol. xxxvii. p. 254.) 
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This ‘ valuable treatise,” however, we all know has been 
pulled to rags and tatters, and the author himself treated with 
great contumely, by the same Mr. Godwin; who in his former 
pamphlet had also said (page 10.), ‘* Of this book, and the 
spirit in which it is written, I can never speak but with un- 
feigned respect.” 

We are much obliged to Mr. Place for having reminded 
us of this pamphlet; and luckily, in rummaging among a 
huge mass of cobweb-covered tracts, we laid our hands on 
it: — luckily, we say, because the extracts which Mr. Place 
has given from it excited our curiosity to read the whole; and 
luckily, also, because we think that he has not quite fairly 
given them. We have nothing to do with Mr. Godwin’s 
want of candor in avoiding all reference to his former 
pamphlet, or with any change of opinion as to the merits of 
Mr. Malthus’s work, which may have taken place in his mind. 
The argument is all with which we are concerned: the rest 
may be left to his own reflections. Mr. Place, in order to fix 
the charge of inconsistency on Mr. Godwin, quotes at pages 
5. and 6. these words from his pamphlet: ‘* Hence it appears 
that the progress of population (in North America) is in the 
nature of a geometrical ratio, or 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, doubling 
itself every twenty years. Having thus ascertained and fixed 
the principle of population, we come next to consider the 
means of subsistence,” which would only go on * in an 
arithmetical ratio for ever ;” — ** the oer om so presents to 
us in the most striking light the inadequateness of the prin- 
ciple of subsistence to meet and bear up against the principle 
of population. Population left to itself would go on in 
the ratio of 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, &c., and subsistence upon a 
supposition, certainly sufficiently favorable, only in the ratio of 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, &c. for every twenty years successively.” After 
this quotation, Mr. Place says, *‘ Such were Mr. Godwin’s 
opinions three years after the Essay on Population made its 
appearance.’ Indeed, from the tone and manner of Mr. Place, 
any body would suppose that Mr. Godwin had come forwards 
as a zealous volunteer in support of that very theory which 
he has recently attacked with so much severity: but we must 
say that this is not a fair statement: for we have referred to 
the pamphlet, and perceive that Mr. Godwin, in the sentence 
immediately following, expressly says, ‘* I have found it most 
convenient both for the sake of clearness and brevity, to state the 
main doctrine of the Essay on Population in my own words : 
I hope I have done justice to the meaning of the author ; I am 
sure I have not designedly misrepresented it.” (P. 59.) Hence 
jt is clear that, whether according with his own sentiments or 
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not, Mr. Godwin is merely explaining ‘ in his own words,” 
and * for the sake of brevity,” the theory of Mr. Malthus. 
This would have struck Mr. Place if he had read atten- 
tively, because in the same page (59.) Mr. Godwin, far from 
acquiescing in the theory, combats its deductions : his pamph- 
let was written for the very purpose: “ the inference,” says 
he, “ from these positions, (namely, that population is kept 
down “ by the grinding law of necessity ; misery and the fear 
of misery,”) is, that the political superintendents of a com- 
munity are bound to exercise a paternal vigilance and care 
over these two great means of advantage and safety to man- 
kind; and that no evil is more to be dreaded, than that we 
should have too little vice and misery in the world to confine 
the principle of population within its proper sphere.” What 
is this but the very language which he has reiterated in his 
last “* Enquiry ?” , 

The only change of opinion, or inconsistency, if so it must 
be called, that we can find in the two works, is that in the 
first Mr. G. too hastily admitted the ratios in their full extent, 
and confined himself to the task of repelling the conclusions 
of the theory; while, in the latter, he has labored to under- 
mine the very foundations of the theory itself, by exposing 
the fallacy of these imaginary ratios, which had at first deluded 
him. Mr. Place, in his introduction, affirms that in every 
reply to the Essay on Population, except this second from 
Mr.G., the principal point in the controversy, namely, the 


power of increase, has been conceded: but Mr. G. has now 


“¢ denied the power of the human race to increase its num- 
bers, has insisted that there is more reason to fear a decrease 
than to expect an increase,” &c. ‘These two affirmations are 
quite distinct. Where has Mr. G. denied the power of the 
human race to increase its numbers? His apprehension of 
its decrease arises from the effects which he sees resulting from 
the political institutions of society in various countries ; and he 
has, on the contrary, contended that if governments had been 
more mild, and the productions of the earth more equally 
distributed, there is no country on the face of it which would 
not produce and maintain a more numerous than the exist- 
ing population. He says expressly in his last Enquiry, * I 
by no means undertake to assert that there is absolutely no 
tendency in the human species to increase, though I certainly 
think that the idea of guarding ourselves against the geome- 
trical ratio is just as sagacious and profound as that of Don 
Quixote’s fighting with the windmills. All I affirm is, that 
the evidence we yet possess is against the increase; and I 
think it is the business of the true statesman and philanthro- 
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pist in the mean time to act on such evidence as we have.” 
(B.v. ch. vii. p. 504.) 

The three points which Mr. Godwin has endeavoured to 
establish are, first, that we have no authentic documents to 
prove any increase in the numbers of mankind; and that, if 
there be any tendency to increase, exclusively of the counter- 
acting causes which are to be traced in the annals of history, 
it is of the most moderate description. Secondly, that the 
counteracting causes are neither constant nor regular in their 
operation, neither occult nor mysterious. Thirdly, that the 
means which the earth affords for the subsistence of man are 
subject to no assignable limits; and that the nourishment of 
human beings in civilized society can never, unless in the case 
of seasons peculiarly unfavourable, sustain any other difficulty 
than such as arises from political institutions, till the whole 
globe has been raised to a very high degree of cultivation. Is 
this a denial of the power of increase ? —but more of this 
‘“‘anon.” Mr. Malthus upset the whole theory of his first 
Essay, by introducing * Moral Restraint” into his second. 
In his first, population was kept down by misery and vice 
alone : — in his second, it is kept down by misery, vice, and 
—virtue, under the appellation of moral restraint. It is not 
often that we see virtue and vice in harmonious co-operation, 


and Mr. Malthus, to disguise the new associate, called her: 


by another name: but does Mr. Godwin deny the efficacy, in 
keeping population down, of this new-enlisted virtue, prudence, 
or “ moral restraint?” Certainly not. “If it is even un- 


wise,” says he, (page 506.) “‘ for man to marry, and unfor- 


tunately this 7s too true in a variety of instances, it is not owing 
to any thing in the original and indestructible laws of nature, 
but to the partiality of human institutions.” No, says Mr. M., 
the operation of these institutions is “ light and superficial: 
they are mere feathers that float on the surface of human 
affairs, in comparison with the evils which result from the 
Jaws of nature.” 

We should have no objection to leave Mr. M. in the full 
enjoyment of his ratios, provided that he confined them 
within the harmless limits of speculation : it is to the practical 
and legislative application of his theory that we feel a repug- 
nance as bitter as that of Mr. Godwin himself. We do not 
assert that there is no tendency in the human race to increase 
its numbers: far from it; nor do we deny that population 


is kept down by something or other, —~ a truth which all his- 


tory teaches, and a proposition which Mr. Godwin (pb. iii. 
ch.i.) admits in its fullest extent. We neither deny that 
war, pestilence, vice, and the visitation of calamity, on the 
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one hand, are active agents in keeping down population ; nor 
that peace, plenty, —that is, abundance of food aecessible to 
the labouring classes, and the enjoyment of civil and religious 
f:eedom, — are calculated to encourage it. We deny neither 
the efficacy nor the wisdom of ‘* moral restraint ;” and every 
man in his own case is more or less under its influence, except 
those lowest and most degraded of paupers who cannot pos- 
sibly descend in the ale of society, and whose progeny 
cannot be worse off than themselves, Mr. Malthus, however, 
is not satisfied with the operation of moral restraint: he holds 
it very cheap: he has called aloud on governments to keep 
down population, and his call has been re-echoed by political 
economists in this and other countries: it has reverberated 
through the vallies of Swisserland*: but, it is to be hoped, 
we have heard its dying cadence in the Parliament of Great 
Britain. Mr. Scarlett introduced to the House of Commons 
a bill to amend the laws relating to the poor of England, in 
which one of the clauses enacted ‘* That it shall not be law- 
ful to allow or give any relief whatever to any person what- 
ever, who shall be married after the passing of this act, for 
himself, herself, or any part of his or her family, unless in 
case of age, sickness, or bodily infirmity.’ Mr. Malthus, 
not as a philosophical speculator, but as a practical political 
economist, denies to the unemployed poor man a right to the 
means of existence. He says expressly, ** There is one right 
which a man has been generally thought to possess, which I 
am sure he neither does nor can possess; a right to subsist- 
ence when his labour will not fairly purchase it —this is the 
law of nature.” No: this is not the law of nature: it isa 
libel on nature to assert it; and, thank God, in this country 
it is not the law of man. Yet Mr. Scarlett, we see, steeped 
in the odious doctrine of Mr. Malthus, has made (happily) a 
frustrated effort to introduce it: but the good feeling of the 
people and the Parliament of England scouted the attempt ; 
and they listened with perfect abhorrence to the denunciations. 
which Mr. M. would pour forth from the village-pulpits on 
his pauper-audience. In order to dissuade the poor man from 
marrying, * he zs to be spoken to in the language of nature ; 
he is to be told that his king and country do not want more 





* M. de Sismondi recommends governments to enact that no 


poor man shall be allowed to marry, unless he obtains two respon- 


sible securities that he shall never become chargeable! On a 
former occasion, we gave utterance to the indignant feelings which 
the practical application of Mr. Malthus’s doctrine in Swisserland 
inspired. See the review on “ Barton’s Enquiry into the Agricul- 
tural Distress.” (M. R. vol. xciv. p. 7, &c.) : 
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subjects; that he is not fulfilling a duty to society by marrying ; 
that he is acting directly contrary to the will of God and his 
repeated admonitions !”” 

Mr. Place has written a very able book, in which he has 
shewn the probable inaccuracy of some of Mr. Godwin’s cal- 
culations as to the populousness of England in antient times, 
and as to the extent of emigration to North America; and 
he has also analyzed with considerable ingenuity Mr. Booth’s 
‘¢ Dissertation on the Ratios of Increase in Population, and in 
the Means of Subsistence.” At pages 106, 107, &c. he has 
exposed the fallacy in that writer’s manner of stating a case 
from which he reasons, that is calculated to mislead the reader. 
Mr. B. takes the consecutive nine years from a Swedish series 
which contain the lowest rate of increase, during the greatest 
part of the whole of which series the population increased 
by more than double the number taken by Mr. B.: who then 
turns round and says that the population of Sweden is not to 
be considered as increasing at all. If he had taken a conse- 
cutive nine or shorter term of years of the greatest, or of 
the average increase in the series, the result would have been 
different, in as much as he would have shewn the period of 
doubling to have been much shorter. On the other hand, he 
might have made his table from a period in the series when 
the population was actually declining; and then, says Mr. 
Place, ‘ upon fis plan, he might have proved that, not only 
in Sweden, but also in the North American States, the popu- 
lation was fast wearing out.’ Mr. P., though a firm believer 
in the agency of Mr. Malthus’s wonder-working ratios, re- 
probates as it deserves his coercive system; and he glances, 
“ oculo retorto,” at the too frequent disclosure of that gentle- 
man’s disposition * to favor the prejudices of the rich.” The 
following passage from the Introduction is not a bad satire on 
the prevailing spirit of petty legislation : 


‘ The notion so generally prevalent that the remedy for every 
evil, whether real or imaginary, and the extinction of crime, is 
to be found in penal acts of parliament, indiscriminately heaped 
upon one another, seldom fails, when reduced to practice, to 
increase both the quantity of evil, and the number of crimes. 

‘ We need not travel far for the proofs of the folly of this piece- 
meal mode of legislating. The last session of parliament furnishes 
but too many examples, one of which may here suffice. Mr. Scar- 
lett’s bill forbids parish-officers to relieve the poor, and shuts them 
out of the workhouse. The new Vagrant Act empowers any 
single Justice of the Peace, when in his opinion any person brought 
before him has committed an act of vagrancy, to commit the 
person to prison, for any time not less than one month, nor more 
than three months. Thus, Mr. Scarlett’s bill would shut the 
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pauper out of the workhouse, and the Vagrant Act provides for him 
in the gaol. To persons doomed by the operation of Mr. Scarlett’s 
bill to starvation, the being sent to Bridewell, and there supplied 
with clean clothes, dry es , wholesome food, and moderate 
labour, would be no great hard ship. But while these laws made the 
poor somewhat more wretched, and more vicious, than they before 
were, there would be no saving of expence, since what was saved 
from the poor-rates, by refusing to relieve the poor as paupers, 
would be expended as county-rates, in providing for them as cri- 
minals, — probably a much larger sum would be requisite. 

‘ The remedy which Mr. Scarlett vainly hopes to find in the 
legislative measure he has proposed can » be found in the 
instruction of the people, particularly in respect to the par 
of population, and in a much more comprehensive and correct 
system of legislation than either Mr. Malthus or Mr. Scarlett 
appears to have contemplated.’ 


Mr. Godwin has stated that Sweden possessed almost every 
imaginable advantage for the increase of its inhabitants by 
direct procreation; and it appears from the Swedish tables of 
mortality, (which, if not perfect, have been kept with more 
regularity, more accurately, and for a longer period, than such 
tables in any other country,) that population doubles itself in 
about a hundred years. Mr. Godwin is wrong; for Sweden 
is generally a barren country, its latitude being between 56% 
and 69° north. The accounts which Mr. Place has brought 
together, from various travellers, prove that Sweden is not 
a country in which the expansive power of procreation can 
operate with advantage, and therefore it should not have been 
quoted with a view to produce such an impression. It is ex- 
ceedingly probable that Mr. Godwin has under-rated the 
tendency of population to increase; and he may possibly 
also, though this is much more questionable, have over-rated 
the productive powers of the earth and ocean to furnish ade- 
quate supplies of food: just as we believe that Mr. Malthus 
has erred in the opposite direction. If we grant, therefore, 
that Mr. Godwin has attributed too much of the increase of 
people in North America to emigration, and too little to 
native procreation, what then? ‘This dees not establish the 
geometrical and arithmetrical ratios ; nor, if it did, would it 
prove the right of the rich to tell the poor that they have 
no right to eat when out of employment ; that, if they marry, 
it is ** directly contrary to the will of God ;” and that their 
children shall suffer for the sins of their parents by being 


‘‘ shut out from the table of nature.” It is this revolting 
inference which shocks us; and which does not depend on 
the accuracy or inaccuracy of Mr. Godwin’s positions, or of 
Mr. Booth’s calculations, attacked as they are by some and 
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defended by others. With much pleasure we extract the 
ensuing passages : 

¢ Mr. Malthus denies to the unemployed poor man the right to 
eat, but he allows the right to the unemployed rich man. He. 
says, ‘‘ Every man may do as he will with his own,” and he ex- 
pects to be able to satisfy the starving man with bare assertions of 
abstract rights. 

‘ Mr. Malthus is not speaking of legal right, for he says, the 
poor have a legal right, which is the very thing he proposes to 
destroy. It is an abstract right which is denied to the poor man, 
but allowed to the rich; and this abstract, which has no meaning, 
although dignified with the title of the “ Law of Nature, which is 
the Law of God,” is to be explained, and taught to the poor, who 
are to be “ fully convinced.” 

‘ These assertions of Mr. Malthus are all of them assumptions, 
founded on a vague notion of right. Aman, he says, has no right 
to exist, if another man cannot or will not employ him in some 
kind of labour. This, he says, is the law of nature which our 
laws attempt to reverse, —and this law of nature is, he tells .us, 
the law of God. He at the same time admits in words, that the 
means of existence are at hand, but are withheld; for he says, 
that even in times of scarcity, ‘‘ the poor would be liberally re- 
lieved,” would not be permitted to die of hunger. No such right 
as Mr. Malthus speaks of was ever instituted by nature. Nature 
never ordained that one man should labour for another man, nature 
made no such relation among men: nature left every thing in 
common, and the appropriation of any of her gifts, however ac- 
quired, can only be maintained and secured by compact ; and it is 
by compacts and conventions among men, that right has any ex- 
istence in the sense Mr. Malthus uses the word. 

‘ A man in possession of the good things of this life has a right, 
a right created by law, to keep what he has from others, if he 
choose so to do; but take away this legal right, as Mr. Malthus 
has done, and substitute his “ law of nature,” and the whole is at 
once resolved into a question of brute force, and the one has as 
much right to take as the other to withhold ; and in a case of pos- 
session on the one side, and starvation on the other, to kill the 
possessor, to obtain the means of subsistence, if by other means he 
cannot obtain it. 

‘ The denial of the right of the poor man to the means of exist- 
ence, when by his labour he cannot purchase food, is, notwith- 
standing its absurdity, purely mischievous; its ebvious tendency is 
to encourage and increase the hard-heartedness of the rich towards 
the poor, and to lay Mr. Malthus himself under the same imput- 
ation. It is one of the passages in his book which has rane | im- 
peded the progress of information, respecting the principle of 


‘population among the people. 


‘ ‘The other proposition of Mr. Malthus is not less mischievous 
than the preceding one, nor less calculated to produce “ envy, 
hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness.” 
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« “ As a previous step,” he says, “ even to any considerable 
alteration, in the present system of the poor-laws, which would 
contract or stop the increase of the relief to be given, it appears 
to me that we are bound in justice and honour formally to disclaim 
the right of the poor to support.” This may be considered as the 
preamble to the bill which follows, and it is hardly possible to con- 
ceive a more offensive or unnecessary paragraph ; the style is par- 
ticularly revolting. ‘ To this end (he continues) I should propose 
a regulation to be made, declaring, that no child born from any 
marriage, taking place after the expiration of a year, from the date 
of the law, and no illegitimate child born two years from the same 
date, should ever be entitled to parish-assistance.”* This is fol- 
lowed by several pages, written in a loose, figurative style, and on 
which, as well as on the proposal itself, Mr. Godwin has been par- 
ticularly severe in his remarks, without, however, opposing the 
proposition on the right grounds. | 

‘ Mr. Malthus proceeds in an unsatisfactory, inconclusive man- 
ner, to condemn the man who, after notice given, may choose to 
marry without a prospect of being able to support a family.” + 
Mr. Godwin, in reply to this, has successfully shown that no 
labourer, and very few artisans, have a prospect of being able to 
maintain a family; and that, consequently, on Mr. Malthus’s 
hypothesis, scarcely any of them can marry without committing 
an immoral act. ‘This seems never to have occurred to Mr. Mal- 
thus; he appears to have looked only to the consequences of an 
improvident marriage, in those who might happen to be thrust 


out, and become at some period of their lives unable to provide 
food for their children.’ 


Mr. Place, the able defender of Mr. Malthus’s doctrines, has 
expressed this merited reprobation of the pitiless deductions 
drawn from them: they would, indeed, produce unexampled 
and inconceivable wretchedness, if carried into execution. In 
saying this, we do not impute to Mr. Malthus any intention to 
injure or degrade the labouring classes: the error is in his 
judgment, not in his heart. He would gradually abolish the 
poor-laws, because they degrade the objects who depend on 
them for support; it cannot be supposed, therefore, that he 
suggests as a remedy that which he knew would be ten times 
more afflicting than the disease. We give both to him and 
to Mr. Scarlett unfeigned credit for the best intentions: but, 
from a deep persuasion that they are in errcr as to the con- 
sequences of the measures which they advise, we heartily 
rejoice in their rejection. 

Among the numerou8 inconsistencies in Mr. Malthus’s book, 
is one which we do not recollect te have seen noticed. Ac- 
cording to him, it is the law of nature that population should 
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increase in a geometrical progression, while food for its sub- 
sistence can be raised only in a sluggish arithmetical ratio. 
The laws of nature are resistless: they know no limitations 
either of space or time; and human institutions are accord- 
ingly represented by him as “ light and superficial” in their 
operation, mere “ feathers that float on the surface of affairs 
in comparison with the evils which result from them.” Mr.M. 
will certainly not deny that an immeasurable difference of 
fertility exists in different soils; or that, while some are even 
doomed to stand at the very zero of barrenness, others are at 
the highest degree of luxuriant productiveness : — but, ac- 
cording to him, population is always pressing against the 
limits of food in all countries, and has been so doing in all ages ; 
under good or bad governments; in fertile and in sterile soils; 
in mild as well as rigorous climates; in thinly and in thickly 
peopled countries. Yet population ought in all countries to 
be proportioned to the productive powers of the earth; and 
as these are always the same, so ought population to be, for 
human institutions are too “ light and superficial” to be taken 
into the account. — Can any thing be more absurd ? 

Perhaps the most essential difference between Mr. Godwin 
and Mr. Malthus consists in their opinions on the operation of 
human institutions with regard to population. Mr.,Place has 
distinctly and repeatedly asserted that the former ‘ denies the 
power of the human race to increase its numbers;’ and we 
have seen what the latter says about the comparative inactivity 
of civil institutions. ‘The subsequent passage from Mr. God- 
win’s * Enquiry” will shew what is opinion is, and at the 
same time convince Mr. Place that his assertion was too 
hastily made : 


“ Under a wise and honest administration of human affairs,” 
says Mr. G., ** I do not doubt that the power of multiplication in 
man, however extensive, might, for centuries to come, be rendered 
the source of an immeasurable increase of happiness on the face 
of the earth. Indeed, in this point of view, I hold Mr. Malthus as 
having penned a satire upon the existing constitutions and laws of 
society, infinitely bitterer than any thing that has yet been pro- 
duced by all the Utopianists and visionaries that ever existed. 
Those who possess the direction of human affairs might, if they 
pleased, by wise concert, by persuasion, by developing grand 
views of the true interests of civilized man, and by a faithful dis- 
charge of the duties of their station, diffuse populousness through 
every region of the globe, and multiply thirty-fold the number of 
beings susceptible of Races contentment ; while by the same oper- 


ation they would remove our oppressions, and give to every man a 
degree of competence and independence hitherto unknown.” 
(Godwin’s Enquiry, book v. chap. ii. p. 453.) 
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If this be not an admission of the expansive power of pro- 
creation, we must confess ourselves ignorant of the mother- 
tongue. Fanciful as this picture of amelioration may be, — a 
‘** Midsummer Night’s Dream,” perhaps, —it is at least cheer- 
ful and exhilarating; and far more pleasing to our taste than 
that melancholy view of human nature which Mr. Malthus has 
taken. On his canvas, all is dark and desponding: man is 
not there seen marching onwards in the road to virtue and 
happiness, elated with hope, but is represented as a traveller, 
weary and way-worn, standing still with folded arms and 
dejected eye, incapable of proceeding on his journey. 

In contemplating, with unaffected concern, the practical 
consequences of. the alarm excited by Mr. Malthus’s ratios, it 
is impossible not to advert to the unnatural and horrible sug- 

estion which that alarm has engendered in an amiable and 
ra mind: but we shall merely advert to it. 


“© Quod factu feedum est, idem est quoque dictu turpe.” 


At page 165. Mr. Place has first hinted at the adoption of 
some physical preventative of conception, — provided that it is 
neither injurious to health nor destructive of female delicacy ! 
This idea is more fully developed in pages 173—177.; and 
we find that, at some future period, he is fully persuaded that 
‘the course recommended’ will be pursued by the people, 
‘even if Icft to themselves.’ Is it then to be compulsory, 
should the feelings of nature revolt at its adoption? Is it to 
be instilled into a pauper-audience from the pulpit as “ the 
law of nature,” and “ the will of God?’ This prevention of 
conception is the first step: but the unnatural attempt may 
not always succeed; the course of nature is not always to 
be defeated, nor is the effort to be made with impunity. 
What then ? What is the next step? the drug is ineffective as 
to its object: conception has taken place in spite of it. Does 
not Mr. Place anticipate another, and another consequence ? 
Does he not see that the next dose must be stronger, that it 
has a different object in view, —to procure abortion! Let us 
repeat, the course of nature is not always to be defeated, nor 
is the attempt to counteract it ever made without evil conse- 
quences. ‘The drug is again ineffective as to its purport, but 
not inoperative as to its unhappy subject! then what is the 
third and last step? Gracious Heaven! the infant is born: — 
but population must be kept down, and the babe must be ! 
Is it possible'to pursue this train of thought without shudder- 
ing? Mr. Place would surely have felt the flesh crawl on his 
bones, had these inevitable consequences of such a preventive 
check presented themselves, in horrible array, before his 
imagination, 
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Arr. IV. Illustrations, Historical and Critical, of the Life of Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici, called the Magnificent ; with an Appendix of 
Original and other Documents. By William Roscoe. 4to. 
pp. 223.; and Appendix 168. (Also 8vo.) Boards. Cadell. 
1822. 


rrueE Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici by Mr. Roscoe, though he 


was not a native of that beautiful country, 
‘ Ch’ Appenin parte, el mar circonda, e 0 Alpe,” 


and was exercising in a remote part of England a profession 
which cannot be considered as very auspicious to the cultivation 
of elegant studies, rose into rapid popularity immediately after 
its first publication. It has also been translated into several 
foreign languages; into German by Sprengel; into French 
by Thurot; into Italian by the Cavaliero Mecherini, a young 
nobleman of Pisa; and it has considerably outlived the usual 
period of a mere transient applause, retaining a most respect- 
able rank among the literary histories of Europe. 

In selecting for the subject of his labors a personage so 
remarkable for his civil station, as well as for his learning and 
accomplishments, and so powerfully influencing the events of 
the interesting times in which he was born, it could scarcely 
have been expected that the biographer should not be occa- 
sionally misled by the partiality, obvious and natural, which 
writers insensibly acquire for those on whose lives they are 
occupied. Middleton acknowleges with much ingenuousness 
this not illaudable zeal, in his life of Cicero. 


‘¢ There is one great fault,” he says, “ which is commonly ob- 
served in the writers of particular lives; that they are apt to be 
partial and prejudiced in favor of their subject, and to give us a 
panegyric instead of a history. They work up their characters as 
painters do their portraits; taking the praise of their art to consist, 
not in copying but in adorning nature, not in drawing a just resem- 
blance, but giving a fine picture, or exalting the man into the 
hero; and this indeed seems to flow from the nature of the thing 
itself; where the very inclination to write is generally grounded on 
prepossession, and an affection already contracted for the person, 
whose history we are attempting ; and when we sit down to it with 
the disposition of a friend, it is natural for us to cast a shade over 
his failings, to give the strongest coloring to his virtues ; and out 
of a good character, to endeavor to draw a perfect one. I am sen- 
sible that this is the common prejudice of biographers, and have 
endeavored therefore to divest myself of it as far as I was able ; 
yet dare not take upon me to affirm that I have kept myself wholly 
clear from it, but shall leave the decision of that point to the 
judgement of the reader; for I must be so ingenuous as to own, 
that when I formed the plan of this work, I was previously pos- 
sessed with a very favorable opinion of Cicero; which, after the 
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strictest scrutiny, has been greatly confirmed and heightened in 
me; and in the case of a shining character, it is certainly more 
pardonable to exceed rather in our praises of it, out of a zeal for 
illustrious merit, than to be reserved in doing justice to it, through 
a fear of being thought partial.” (Preface.) 


We have extracted this passage, as being strictly applicable 
to the work before us: —a work which Mr. Roscoe has 
deemed necessary to his vindication from the partialities that 
have been occasionally imputed to him by several writers, 
who have recently illustrated the political and literary histor 
of Italy. In our opinion, he might have reposed beneat 
such an authority as that of Middleton, and have considered 
himself secure from censure, as long as he was conscious of 
advancing nothing without authentic testimony to support it; 
for the natural bias which inclines us to extol, in strong though 
unexaggerated terms, those characters who were great and 
good in their generation, is a bias arising from the most com- 
mendable dispositions of our nature. We must not, however, 
complain if Mr. R. has deemed the present publication neces- 
sary, because it yields us much interesting and additional com- 
mentary on the subject of the original history, and that of 
Italian literature in general. ‘¢ To collect,’ he says, ‘ and to 
place under one point of view the information which has thus 
been acquired ; to give some account of the various writers by 
whom it has been furnished; to demonstrate that Lorenzo de’ 
Medici has a just claim to the elevated station, which he has 
so long maintained, and to vindicate the fidelity and accuracy 
of his English biographer against the censures of some foreign 
writers, the effects of which have extended to this country, are 
the chief motives which have induced him to give an additional 
volume to the indulgence of the public.’ 

Mr. Roscoe first notices the animadversion of M. Thurot, 
the French translator of the Life of Lorenzo; who has charged 
him with ‘‘ not having perceived, or having been afraid to assert, 
that the state of Florence was subject to a radical defect, 
which caused the destruction of the republics of Greece and 
Rome, the vice of hereditary succession.” Mr.R. has thus 
concisely and, we think, satisfactorily refuted this imputation : 


‘ As M. Thurot seems to have granted me the choice of two 
imputations, I shall avail myself of his permission to reply to the 
former only, and shall freely confess, that it never occurred to me 
that the vice of hereditary succession, as he has chosen to call it, 
was the cause of the destruction of the liberties of any of the re- 
publics to which he has alluded, however it may be considered as 
the consequence of it. In the state of Florence, in particular, the 
liberties of the republic had existed under the popular influence 
of the Medici, in direct opposition as well to an aristocratical as 
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toa monarchical government, for several generations ; and it was not 
till long after the death of Lorenzo, that events of a very different 
nature, particularly the — intervention of the house of 
Austria, threw the reins of government into the hands of a branch 
of the Medici, derived from Lorenzo, the brother of Cosmo; the 
individuals of which for nearly a century had been jealous of, and 
frequently acted in opposition to, the more popular descendants of 
Cosmo. With an attention however to my character as an histo- 
rian, of which I cannot but feel the value, M. Thurot has sup- 
posed, that “ as I was the subject of a monarchical government, I 
might think myself bound not to enter upon a more particular ex- 
planation on this head; and that besides, “ the English carry 
almost to superstition the respect which they have for their laws 
and their constitution.” Amongst my countrymen thus charac- 
terized I shall always think it an honour to be enumerated ; but 
M. Thurot may be assured that this devotion to my country im- 
posed no restriction on my political sentiments, and that, what- 
ever may be my errors, there was nothing that I had occasion to 
conceal.’ 


This amiable historian, however, appears principally anxious 
to refute some of the historical criticisms of M.Simonde de 
Sismondi *, which betray a more than usual hostility to the 
Medici, and particularly to the character of Lorenzo. We 
concur with Mr. R. in attributing this enmity to the strong 
republican zeal, with which that French writer seems to be 
influenced ; and which, on more than one occasion, has urged 
him to speak in terms of disproportioned lenity regarding the 
most atrocious measures of violence and bloodshed, and even 
to recommend the dangerous and horrible expedient of tyran- 
nicide and assassination as the means of getting rid of an 
odious system of government. ‘The abhorrence, indeed, of 
the despotism established in Florence in the 16th century, 
M. de Sismondi shares with every enlightened and liberal 
thinker: but to condemn the early chiefs of the house of 
Medici, a line of princes who for more than a century were 
the advocates of popular rights and the friends and champions 
of the people, as the founders of that despotism which was 
established at Florence after Lorenzo’s death, is in direct con- 
tradiction to the general voice of history. Besides the assertion 
of opinions of Lorenzo so wholly at variance with that which 
has been hitherto entertained of him, M.de S. has directly 
assailed Mr, Roscoe’s character as a writer. ‘ Could one 
have supposed,” he asks, ‘ that at the end of 300 years and 
at a distance of 300 leagues, the author of the Life of Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici would have employed his talents 7m deceiving 
both himself and others as to the importance, the claims, and the 
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virtues of his hero?” ‘To this insinuation, Mr. R. has replied 
in a calm and dispassionate tone : 


‘ M. de Sismondi must know, or, if not, he will ere long learn, 
‘that however an author may impose upon himself, it is not so eas 
a matter to impose upon the public, who seldom or never fail, 
whatever may be their temporary mistakes, to come to a right de- 
cision at last. That I possess, or have pretended to possess, any 
arts of persuasion to inforce my opinions, or have any peculiar 
mode of making “ the worse appear the better reason,” M. de 
Sismondi will not, I presume, seriously assert ; and if he means to 
do more than this, and to insinuate, as he sometimes seems inclined 
to do, that I have concealed, altered, or perverted the truth of 
history; that I have stated any circumstance which I did not be- 
lieve to be true, or asserted any opinion which | did not entertain, 
I hope he will not expect the public to receive as proofs of his 
accusation, the unsupported assertions which are found in his 
works, and to which the sequel of the present volume will, I trust, 
afford a sufficient reply. 

‘ A moment’s consideration might indeed have shewn M. de 
Sismondi the absurdity of supposing that the author of a work 
like the Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, written on the affairs of a 
country foreign to that of the writer, and which he had never 
visited, could have imposed upon those of his own countrymen 
who were most conversant with Italian literature and Italian his- 
tory ; many of whom had obtained upon the spot the fullest in- 
formation on the subject, and had past, in those attractive regions, 
a considerable portion of their time. But supposing this to have 
been the case; and that, by perverted facts, spurious authorities, 
and plausible representations, he had succeeded in such an at- 
tempt, was it likely that this delusion could have extended also to 
the country to which the work in question relates? Was it possible 
that many of the most eminent scholars in Italy, who were at the 
head of its literary establishments, and through the course of a 
long life had distinguished themselves by their own numerous and 
inestimable works on every subject connected with the literar 
history of Italy, should also have been deceived by this darin 
attempt ; and not only have honoured the Life of Lorenzo wit 
their approbation, but have admitted the author to their friendship 
and correspondence, and exerted themselves on every occasion in 
assisting his further researches, and promoting his views? Yet 
that this most extraordinary result must, according to M. de Sis- 
mondi’s assertion, have been the case, will sufficiently appear 
from the letters given in the Appendix, selected from many others 
from the same persons in the pemnonen of the author. Amongst 
these is the late venerable and learned Angelo Maria Bandini, for 
upwards- of half a century chief librarian of the Laurentian 
library at Florence, and author of the excellent and laborious 
catalogue in twelve volumes folio, which has opened the treasures 
of that immense collection to the learned in every part of Chris- 
tendom. In the course of his long life, which was extended to 
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upwards of ninety, he also edited many valuable remains of Italian 
literature, and published several works of his own which greatly illus- 
trate the character of Lorenzo de’ Medici. Of all men living, Bandini 
had the best opportunity of obtaining full and correct information 
on this subject ; but so far was this from having led him to adopt 
the opinions of M. de Sismondi, that he has omitted no occasion 
where he could do honour to the memory of Lorenzo, towards 
whom he appears to have entertained a peculiar attachment which 
never fails to warm his feelings and exalt his style, whenever he 
has occasion to mention him. I must also beg leave to refer 
to the late prelate Fabroni, whose biographical memoirs of man 
of the most celebrated of his countrymen, and particularly his 
more extensive histories of the lives of Cosmo and Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, and of Leo X., written in a style of classical latinity, 
have obtained for him the applause of the learned throughout 
Europe. In preparing for these last-mentioned works, the late 
Monsignore Fabroni, employed himself for several years in search- 
ing the public archives at Florence, andin collecting whatever could 
elucidate his subject. Is it then possible, if I had been guilty of 
the gross misrepresentations imputed to me by M.de Sismondi, 
that my work could have obtained the approbation of this distin- 
guished scholar to such an extent as appears, from his letters 
given in the Appendix, to have been the case? Nor was this the 
. only proof of the candour and liberality of his disposition. The 
friendly correspondence which then. commenced between us was 
continued till nearly the period of his death. Circumstances 
which have at least left me the consolation of reflecting, that 
whatever the fate of my own works may be, I have been associ- 
ated in these studies with men who will be considered, whilst an 
regard for true ~~ remains, as amongst the first scholars of 
the age in which they lived.’ 


Among the Italian critics who have noticed the work of 
Mr. Roscoe, is the Professor Pozzetti, who seems to consider 
that Lorenzo has been too highly appreciated by his biographer 
as a poet. To the arguments of the learned Professor the 
reply is, we are inclined to think, unnecessarily labored; a 
long list of authorities being adduced, and a host of celebrated 
names summoned, in attestation of the poetical merit of the 
illustrious Florentine. ‘This seems to us an erroneous and an 
inverted mode of proving the fact. Of what avail are the 
witnesses whom Mr. Roscoe calls to speak to the poetical 
character of his hero — Pietro Bembo, Baldassar Castiglione, 
Paullo Giovio, Benedetto Varchi, Guicciardini, Crescembini, 
and Muratori? The testimony of the heart that has been 
moved by his sorrows, or of the imagination that has been 
delighted by his images, is worth a world of Italian literati 
giving formal evidence on a question which is to be decided 


by the feeling of the reader, rather than the judgment of the 
critic, 
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“¢ Tile per extentum funem mihi posse videtur 
Ire poéta, meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet 
Ut magus.” (Hor.) 


Of this magical power, which resides in every real poet, 
there can be no criterion more undeniable than that of the 
my - poetry itself. ‘To give our honest opinions on the subject, we 
should not be disposed to assign Lorenzo de’ Medici a high 
rank in the sacred fellowship of those great masters of song, 
to whom the title of poet almost exclusively belongs: but he 
may be justly classed among those who soothe and recreate us 
1 with lively and beautiful imagery: and delight us by happiness 

Fh, and delicacy of expression. ‘he specimen, which Mr. Roscoe 
| has exhibited of his powers, confirms the distinction that we { 
have drawn. We extract the Italian, subjoining to it Mr. 
Roscoe’s chaste and elegant translation : 





¢ « T’altra mattina, in un mio picciol horto 
Andavo, e’l sol surgente con suoi rai 
7 Gia appariva, nor ch’io il vedessi scorto. 
| | t Sonvi piantati dentro alcun rosat, 
i A’ quai rivolsi le mie vaghe ciglie 
. ' Per quel che visto non havevo mai. 
Eranvi rose candide e vermiglie ; { 
iy Alcuna a foglia a foglia al sol si spiega, 
Stretta prima, pot par s'apra, et scompiglie. 
: Altra piv gtovinetta si dislega 
A’ nena dalla boccia ; eravi ancora 
, 
| 





Chi le sue chiuse foglie a lVaer niega. 
Altra cadendo a pie i terreno infiora. 
aq b Cosi le vidi nascere e morire, 
nib Ae Et passar lor vaghezza in men d'un hora. 
! Quando languenti e pallide viddi ire 
iT Le foglie a terra, allor mi venne a mente 


9? 9 


-5 2 . . . 
Hy Che vana cosa é i giovenil fiorire.” ’’ — 


| ‘ The other morn I took my round 

Amidst my garden’s sweet retreat, 

What time the sunbeam touch’d the ground 
With its first soft reviving heat ; 

There on my favorite flowery bed 
I cast my scarcely waken’d eye, 

Where mingling roses white and red, 
In all the bloom of beauty vie. 

Some leaf by leaf their filmy fold 
I saw expanding to the sun; 

First close compress’d, then half unroll’d, 
Till all the tender task was done. 

Some younger still, could scarcely burst 
Their cruder buds ; and some there were 
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That veiled their softer charms, nor durst 
Intrust them to the early air. 
And some had drank the morning sky, 
And fell to earth a vernal shower ; 
And thus I saw them rise and die 
In the brief limits of an hour. 
And when, their faded glory past, 
All strewn abroad they met my eyes, 
A tender thought my mind o’ercast, 
How youth departs, and beauty flies,’ 


We pass over a variety of less interesting matter, in order 
to arrive at a question of historical criticism, which arises out 
of what is generally denominated the Pazzi conspiracy. The 
readers of Mr. Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo will recollect that 
atrocious project against the two brothers of the Medici, 
formed with the privity and encouragement of the supreme 
pontiff Sixtus IV., and actually perpetrated in the metropolitan 
church of Florence, during divine service, at the moment of 
the elevation of the host. In the first part of our review of 
Mr. Roscoe’s work, (see vols. xx., xxi., and xxv., N.S.) we 
extracted his account of the final execution of the plot, to 
which we may now refer our readers; who will learn with 
surprize and regret that an attempt to vindicate this base and 
infamous atrocity has been made by M. de Sismondi, on 
public and private grounds: viz. that Cosmo de’ Medici had 
given his grand-daughter Bianca, Lorenzo’ssister, to Guglielmo 
de’ Pazzi, in order to attach the powerful family of the Pazzi 
to his interests; while Lorenzo pursued an opposite policy, 
and, to impede the advancement of the Pazzi, as Giovanni de’ 
Pazzi his sister’s brother-in-law had married the wealthy 
heiress of Giovanni Borromei, procured the passing of a law 
on the death of Borromei, by which the nephews of the male 
line were preferred to the daughters of an intestate: giving it 
also a retrospective effect, so that Pazzi lost the property, to 
which his wife would otherwise have succeeded : 


‘ To this story of the enmity of Lorenzo to his brother-in-law, 
Guglielmo de’ Pazzi, which is assigned to no reasonable cause, and 
which, in other respects, carries on the face of it the strongest 
marks of improbability, I had also adverted in my work; but in 
order to shew, that whatever the nature of the transaction might 
be, it could not be alleged as a cause of offence from Lorenzo to 
the Pazzi, I had produced an original and contemporary docu- 
ment, in a letter from Luigi Pulci, the celebrated author of the 
Morgante, to Lorenzo, from which it appears, as [ have contended, 
that at the time when this dispute respecting the inheritance of 
the Borromei took place, Piero de’ Medici, the father of Lorenzo, 
was still living ; that Lorenzo was only seventeen years of age, 
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and that he was then absent on an excursion through other parts 
of Italy. This letter, written in the peculiar “ye of Pulci, M. de 
Sismondi affects to discredit, professing that he does not under- 
stand these pleasantries, and that he doubts whether I understand 
them better than himself. Whatever may be the pleasantry of 
the letter, it is not difficult to perceive that it relates to a transac- 
tion in which some person had been accused of endeavouring to 
obtain an undue advantage in the family of Borromei, intimated 
by his having attempted to enter the garden of Borromei over the 
wall; and that this transaction took place in the year 1465, whilst 
Lorenzo was absent from Florence; on which fortunate circum- 
stance, ‘* questa tua felicissima partenza,” he is congratulated by 
Pulci. Now unless it can be shewn that this letter relates to some 
other transaction, in which the families of the Pazzi and Borromei 
were concerned, (for under the name of L’amico di Val d’ Arno 
some one of the family of the Pazzi, which had possessions in that 
district, is evidently alluded to,) I must still continue to think that 
this document is sufficient to vindicate Lorenzo from an imput- 
ation which, in other respects, is so inconsistent with his character, 
and the general tenor of his conduct. As to those parts of the 
letter of Pulci that seem to have exercised the ingenuity of M. de 
Sismondi, I presume he will find them as intelligible as the Poesze 
di Burchiello, or the Sonetti giocosi e da ridere of the same Luigi 
Pulci and his friend Matteo Franco, to the study of which I beg 
leave to recommend him. 

‘ But whatever the nature of this transaction might have been, 
and however it may be considered as a cause of the hatred of the 
Pazzi against the Medici, it can scarcely be supposed, even b 


_ M. de Sismondi himself, to be a sufficient justification of one of the 


most base and treacherous attempts that have ever disgraced the 
annals of society ; and accordingly he has had recourse to allega- 
tions of a more public nature, and to injuries said to have been 
received by the citizens of Florence from the brothers of the Me- 
dici, who, according to his statement, ‘‘ were no longer amenable 
to the laws, and any attempt against their authority could only be 
roductive of new victims.” —‘* There remained, therefore,” says 
e, ‘* no resource but a conspiracy ; for it was very certain, that 
after the brothers of the Medici were killed, the citizens, who trem- 
bled before them, would be eager to condemn their memory, and to 
acknowledge, as an act of public vengeance, the conduct of their 
murderers.’ How far this conjecture of M. de Sismondi, as to 
the temper of the Florentines, is founded in fact will appear from 
the consequences. The conspirators disregarded the bonds of 
society ; they broke the ties of affinity ; and they gave the citizens 
of Florence an opportunity of evincing their sentiments, if the 
conceived that they were oppressed by a tyrannical yoke. The 
attempt was accordingly made, and partially succeeded ; one of the 
brothers fell a victim ; a public commotion took place; the citi- 
zens were excited by cries in the streets and by every possible 
means to take up arms against the Medici, and a military force 
was at hand to assist them in the recovery of their liberties. But 
what 
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what was the result ? An universal rising up of all ranks, from the 
magistrates to the lowest of the populace, in favour of the surviv- 
ing brother, with a spirit of retaliation against the perpetrators of 
the crime, which was certainly carried to a most severe and san- 
guinary extreme, and was only at length repressed by the inter- 
ference of Lorenzo himself. ‘ The people,’ says M. de Sismondi, 
«‘ were furious in seeking out all those who had shewn any 
opposition to the ambition of the Medici, or any connexion or 
friendship with the conspirators. No sooner were such persons 
discovered than they cut them in pieces and dragged their carcases 
through the streets. Their mangled limbs were carried on lances 
through the different quarters of the city ; and this frantic thirst 
of vengeance seemed as if it was never to have anend.” After 
this account given by M. de Sismondi himself of the result of the 
conspiracy and the temper and character of the people, I trust I 
may leave it without further comment to the judgment and impar- 
tiality of the reader to decide, how far M. de Sismondi is justified 
in asserting that Lorenzo de’ Medici had incurred the hatred of his 
fellow-citizens, or in accusing his biographer of having misled his 
readers, and suppressed the truth, in laying before them a narra- 
tive which M. de Sismondi has himself been compelled in every 
particular to confirm.’ 


So infatuated is M.de Sismondi on this subject, that he 
does not appear to be aware of the real character of the con- 
spiracy: which was in truth nothing more than a rising of the 
aristocratical party in Florence against the popular govern- 
ment. We need scarcely add that the extension of popular 
privileges formed no part of its object. On the contrary, the 
nobility being excluded from all share in the Florentine re- 
public, this was a project headed by a Pope and supported by 
the Pazzi, who ranked among the chief nobility, to restore 
that despotic government under which Florence had formerly 
groaned. Even supposing that it was a plan to promote the 
liberties of Florence, no purpose, however noble, or dignified, 
or useful, in itself, can sanctify conspiracy and murder. 
In what school has M. de Sismondi imbibed his political wis- 
dom, we are tempted to ask, when he thus permits himself to 
reason: ‘ The most noble and generous nation may not 
always be able to free themselves from their tyrant by open 
force. No other resource then remains for the patriot but 
conspiracy. Many people feel a repugnance to such enter- 
prizes, because they think there is some appearance of dis- 
simulation and treason.”* Against such doctrines, the prac- 
tical operation of which is to dissolve the bonds of society, 
and, as Mr. Roscoe well remarks, to render governments a 
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* Hist. des Répub. Ital. tome ii. p. 45. 
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struggle between the severest tyranny on one side and the 
deepest treachery on the other, we shall never cease to protest. 
Tyrannicide has seldom succeeded in effecting a salutary 
change of government: but no success in the attainment of 
its purpose could justify a measure which implies the sever- 
ance of moral from political duty, the close and indissoluble 
connection of which is essentially necessary to the very exist- 
ence of civil and social life. 

Many other elucidations of disputed passages in the Life of 
Lorenzo, particularly in reply to the objections of Sismondi, 
occur in the volume before us, to which our limits prohibit us 
even from adverting. We shall therefore close this article by 
observing that Mr. Roscoe, in this publication, has afforded 
fresh proofs of his accuracy and judgment; and that he has 
triumphantly established his claim to be classed among those 
historians who, proceeding with the most laudable: caution 
and circumspection in the discharge of their grave and re- 
sponsible duty, are not satisfied with assumption and con- 
jecture, but hesitate to stir a single step without fixing it on the 
most authentic and unquestionable records. 


dn 





Art. V. Observations on ihe Prevention and Treatment of the 
Epidemic Fever, prevailing in the Metropolis, and most Parts 
of the United Kingdom, in the Year 1819. To which are added, 
Remarks on some of the Opinions of Dr. Bateman and others, 
on the same Subject. By Henry Clutterbuck, M.D., one of 
the Physicians to the General Dispensary, &c. 8vo. pp. 299. 
8s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


A ttHover this work of Dr. Clutterbuck is much less of a 
practical nature than others which we have lately con- 
sidered on the same subject, it contains very interesting and 
important views of fever in general, as well as of the late 
epidemic. Our medical readers will remember that, so far back 
as the year 1807, Dr. C. published a treatise on the pathology 
of fever, in which he endeavoured to prove that the brain 
was in every case the seat of that disease ; and that fever con- 
sisted essentially in a greater or less degree of inflammation 
of that organ. In the prosecution of this inquiry, he 
displayed much talent and ingenuity; and, if he did not satis- 
factorily establish the point for which he contended, he had 
at least the merit of having strongly directed the minds of 
medical men to this topic, and prepared them in a consider- 
able measure for the revival of the use of the lancet in the 
treatment of fever. ‘The volume now before us may be con- 
sidered as a practical commentary on this doctrine, connected 
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with an account of the author’s experience in the management 
of the epidemic of which he speaks. His practice, how- 
ever, seems by no means to have acquired that boldness and 
decision, which we have seen so strikingly exemplified in the 
treatment pursued by the physicians of the Queensberry 
House Fever Hospital: but we mention this rather in praise, 
and as a proof of the judicious caution by which Dr. C, has 
been guided. He observes: (p. 124.) 


‘ Although, in the foregoing pages, I have advocated, in stron 
terms, the employment of blood-letting and other debilitating 
means, both in the incipient and active stage of fever ; not only in 
strong habits, but even in weak ones, under proper limitations ; it 
cannot be supposed, that this or any other remedy is adapted to 
all the infinitely-varying circumstances of the disease. This would 
be to suppose, that fever had no analogy with other diseases ; all 
of which, it is well known, require a diversity of treatment under 
different circumstances ; and I can see nothing in the nature of 
fever, which should withdraw it from the operation of so general 
a law. 

‘ There are circumstances in other inflammations, to which not 
only is blood-letting not adapted, but in which it is positivel 
injurious; and a very opposite mode of treatment required. 
When, for example, inflammation has continued for a considerable 
time, and when the general strength is materially reduced, either 
by the treatment had recourse to, or by the continuance of the 
disease ; a moderately cordial and soothing plan of cure is often the 
best. Mild opiates, gentle diaphoretics, (in other words, stimu- 
lants,) together with the use of light and nourishing food, (if the 
appetite calls for it,) afford the best means of relief. 

‘ So it is in fever. In an advanced stage of the disease, and 
under the circumstances mentioned, minute quantities of opium 
and wine, with gentle stimulants, (whether in the form of snake- 
root, camphor, or ammonia, is probably of little moment,) are, I 
am convinced, really useful. 

‘ It is, however, when symptoms of irritation, rather than 
coma, or an oppressed state of brain, prevail, that this is the 
case. When, for instance, the senses are greatly disturbed, as 
when the patient fancies he sees objects floating before his eyes 
which he tries to remove with his hand (musc@ volitantes); or 
hears imaginary sounds (tinnitus aurium) ; when his muscles are 
agitated by constant tremors, (suwbsultus tendinum,) and his mind 
active, though disordered (muttering delirium); and when, along 
with these, there is a general feebleness of action in the vascular 
system, indicated by a weak and tremulous pulse, and cold ex- 
tremities ; in such a case, I have no doubt, from experience, that 
the remedies mentioned are highly advantageous. 

‘ Sometimes, along with the symptoms of irritation above de- 
scribed, the pulse is found of tolerable strength and fulness, and 
the heat of the body pretty uniformly preserved. When this igs 
the case, there is no inconsistency, as it appears to me, in taking 
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away blood to a small amount, (as to two or three ounces,) at the 


time that we are employing the cordial and soothing plan here 
recommended.’ 


We are not sure, however, that Dr. C. has not sometimes 
been led to use venesection when it was far from beneficial. 
In case thirty-fifth, p.292., the patient was of a feeble and ex- 
hausted constitution; and, as the only part of the treatment 
stated is the loss of twelve ounces of blood, we presume that 
she was not allowed cordials and stimulants, which we think 
were in this instance decidedly required. The inspection after 
death does not by any means establish, satisfactorily, the pre- 
vious existence of indlanmmation of the encephalon. Nothing, 
indeed, can be more varying and uncertain than the opinions 
of medical men as to the comparative turgescence of blood- 
vessels, or the number of red points which appear on dividing 
the medullary substance of the brain. As to effusion, it is 
certainly the effect of gradually increasing debility, as well as 
of previous inflammatory action. Dr. Clutterbuck relates the 
case of a boy who stammered much in health, but under the 
delirium of fever spoke with fluent rapidity ; and another of a 
hemiplegic patient, in whom fever appeared to render his 
articulation more perfect. (P. 259.) Mr. 'Tuke also, in his ac- 
count of the York Retreat, mentions the case of a person in a 
state of idiocy, who, during the progress of fever, was for a 
short period restored to‘teason: but, as the fever abated, he 
relapsed into the same state of mental imbecility. 

From these facts, we may infer that, in some fevers at least, 
a great increase of vascular activity takes place in the brain, 
but not true inflammation. Among other proofs of his theory, 
the author has quoted the authority of Mr. J. Bell, who 


_ declares in his sweeping manner that “ nothing but the most 


violent inflammation of the brain can possibly account for the 
symptoms of malignant fever.” The same writer, in another 
passage, asserts that “ those who die of fever die apoplectic.” 

he symptoms of suppuration of the brain, as detailed by 
Mr. Bell, are considered by Dr. C. as proving its close affinity 


‘ to typhus: but it is singular that, in no dissection of a dis- 


tinct typhus case, has the brain ever been found suppurated ; 
which it ought certainly sometimes to be, were this disease 
essentially an inflammation of the encepbalon. The theory 


- of Dr. C. possesses a pleasing simplicity, and serves well to 


explain many of the pheenomena of fever: but we cannot give 
to it our unqualified assent; nor do we deem it so plausible 
as the more recent opinion of Dr. Mills, who ascribes fever to 
inflammation affecting any of the important viscera of the 
body. Many fevers, ge celleay are daily seen, to which even 
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this more pliable doctrine cannot be reconciled. Of conges- 
tion, as existing in fever, Dr. C. has expressed his doubts ; 
and he has even gone so far as to assert, that he considers 
venous congestion as * an imaginary state resting on no 
prooff (P. 147.) pus in another passage, he admits that in 
fever the brain suffers more from oppression than from irrita- 


tion, ‘though,’ he adds, ‘in some degree trom both; (p. 202.) 


—an assertion which we think approaches very considerably 
to the doctrine of congestion. Not satisfied, however, with 
stating his dissent from the doctrine of congestion, particu- 
larly when supposed to be combined with feeble action of the 
heart and arteries, he thus attempts to set the question at 
rest : 

* An unusual quantity of blood in the veins of any part, during 
life, can only arise from increased arterial action, or from some 
cause impeding the return of blood to the heart ; the arteries, at 
the same time, continuing to urge onwards their contents. If, as 
is here supposed, the action of the heart and arteries were feeble 
and oppressed, the blood would be carried into the veins with less 
force, and therefore in less quantity. The reverse of a state 
of congestion would ensue. And with respect to obstruction 
to the return of venous blood to the heart, (by which, indeed, 
congestion might take place in the veins,) no such cause is alleged, 
or can be supposed to exist, in regard to other organs than the 
brain; and therefore the phenomena referred to such a source 
must have a different origin. 

‘ With respect to the brain, the case is somewhat different. 
An impediment to the return of blood by the veins may take 
place here ; but it can only be from the pressure occasioned by 
the distended state of the arteries, the consequence of their in- 
creased action, as already explained.’ 


On both of these points we are completely at issue with 
Dr. C.; for we hold that venous congestion is the natural 
effect of a feeble circulation, which sufficiently appears from 
the state of the blood-vessels on the approach of dissolution, 
and after its occurrence. As to any obstruction which dis- 
tended arteries can cause to the passage of blood through the 
veins of the encephalon, we can form no conception of it ; 
on the contrary, the effect of such distension would be to give 
a new support to the venous ramifications, and to hasten the 
flow of their contents into the sinuses of the dura mater, 

The cases detailed by Dr.C. amount to 35; several of 
which occurred so far back as the year 1805, and the re- 
mainder in 1815 and subsequent years. At page 269. we 
have a very interesting case detailed by the patient himself, 
shewing very distinctly the benefits of depletion in fever ; and 
in p. 254. we have a not less striking instance of the injurious 
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effects of the too early employment of wine and other stimu- 
lants in this disease. ‘To so great an extent was the practice 
carried, that the patient (before the author saw him) had been 
ordered wine ad libitum from the commencement of the ill- 
ness, and had actually taken from a pint and a half toa 
bottle of Madeira daily. Among the peculiarities of Dr. C.’s 
practice in fever, we may mention his dislike to the use of 
blisters, and his partiality to the employment of digitalis and 
eluterium. Calomel he considers as valuable chiefly in linger- 
ing undecided cases; and he then prescribes it in small re- 
peated doses. Blood-letting is recommended with much 
caution, particularly in the advanced stages of fever; for he 
remarks, ‘ the loss of even two or three ounces ‘will then 
produce a great effect.’ The experience of the Queensberry 
House Hospital would warrant a much bolder use of the 
lancet, under the pressure of urgent symptoms, at almost any 
period of the disease. Of leeches, the Doctor seems to enter- 
tain no high opinion, but to prefer the same quantity of blood 
drawn rapidly from a large vein. Derivation and revulsion 
are with him antiquated terms. For ourselves, however, we 
may say that we have yet seen no cause for withdrawing our 
‘confidence from this and other modes of topical depletion. 
Notwithstanding the particulars in which we have now felt 
it our duty to dissent from Dr. C., his work affords evidence 
of no small share of talent, and well merits a careful perusal. 


His chapter on contagion, and on the means of preventing 


the propagation of fever, afforded us particular pleasure, 
from the very perspicuous and complete, though succinct, 
account which it gives of these interesting subjects. 





Art. VI. A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, on the Subject of 
the Greeks. By Thomas Lord Erskine. 8vo. 3s. Murray. 
1822. 


Art. VII. The Policy of England and France at the present 
Crisis, with respect to the Greeks; reprinted from the Letters 
of Viator in the Morning Chronicle; with a Preface and Ap- 
pendix, explaining the Origin of the Greek Insurrection. 8vo. 
2s.6d. Ridgway. 


Art. VIII. a on the Greek Revolution. By Charles 


Brinsley Sheridan, Esq. 8vo. 3s. Murray. 


1’ our Number for July, we noticed with warm commendation 
Mr. Hughes’s animated Address to the People of England 
in behalf of the Greeks. At the same time, we permitted 
ourselves to cherish the ardent but hitherto unavailing hope, 
that the sympathies of a nation, which has habitually arro- 
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rated to herself and rightfully deserved from others the praise 
of being foremost in the hallowed cause of humanity and 
virtue, would not long remain dead to his exhortations. 


“ , ~ / 
66 QO) mAsion’ Emaivoss evAoysevov medoy, 
re ~ ~ / 
Nov coi ta Anwmpa tara Cs Paivesv Ey.” 


SopH. Gidip. Col. 720. 


If these wishes have not been gratified by any act of inter- 
ference or remonstrance on the part of Great Britain, it is 
consoling to observe, from the share of public attention which 
has been dedicated to the sufferings of Greece, the most un- 
ainbiguous omens of an awakening interest in the conflict 
which she is sustaining against her spoilers and oppressors. 
Advocates, clothed in the strength of reason, and wielding 
the weapons of eloquence, are almost hourly rising in her 
vindication; and when a strong sentiment, which has truth 
and justice for its basis, is excited in England, it does not 
usually exhaust itself merely in splendid discourse and 
polished declamaiion. 

Among those who have thus endeavored to rouse the 
dormant sensibilities of the country, it was.wvith great satisfac- 
tion, or rather delight, that we saw the venerable name of 
Lord Erskine. ‘The characters of our great men are the 
most valuable of our inheritances; and it is pleasing to re- 
mark them preserving, to the last season of their lives, the 
same unity of purpose and consistency of principle which dis- 
tinguished their early efforts in support of the civil rights and 
the social happiness of mankind. If age has in some degree 
dimmed the lustre and vivacity of the noble Lord’s eloquence, 
it has not abated the characteristic ardor of his mind. He 
is still qualis ab incepto. 

Lord Erskine laments that his Majesty has not long since 
been addressed by both branches cf the legislature, ‘ to fulfil 
the duty of a Christian sovereign by an instant endeavour to 
terminate the perpetration of those unutterable crimes which 
have so long been suffered to disgrace the Turkish domin- 
ation.” He maintains that ‘ our not exerting ourselves to 
deliver the Greeks from the tyrannous dominion which afflicts 
them is not only the breach of a moral duty, but a dereliction 
of the sacred object of spreading the Gospel.’ He builds the 
right of interference, however, for which he contends, not on 
the Antichristian faith of the Mohammedan conquerors, (a 
cause of interference which he expressly disclaims,) but on the 
peculiar and unsocial policy which they have uniformly pur- 
sued, ‘ It ts their casting off all the restraints which charac- 
terize the social world, that can alone give a right to other 
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nations to controul them.’ — In a nation, so zealously pledged 
to the extirpation of the African slave-trade as Great Britain, 
the following appeal cannot, we should presume, be ineffi- 
cacious : 


‘ What, my Lord, are the sufferings, dreadful and detestable as 
they were, of almost a savage in the state of nature, like the un- 
happy African, when made the victim of this mercenary traffic, 
what were his sufferings when compared with those which are 
notoriously passing every “a throughout the East? The simple 
abduction of women, and the separation of parents from their 
children, by carrying them into captivity of any description, are 
inhuman outrages in the lowest conditions of existence, but how 
much more dreadfully do they act upon families in cultivated life ? 
How inexpressible must be their pangs, when with all the more re- 
fined feelings inspired by civilization brutal ravishment is the al- 
most certain consequence of abduction; the blood of unhappy 
infants often pouring out before their mother, who suckled them 
at her breasts, too soon, perhaps, to be forcibly exposed to the as- 
sassin of her husband and her children. 

‘ Such abominations seldom or never occurred in the African 
slave-trade, detestable as it was. The plea of necessity was for 
some time also so plausibly on its side, from the existence of 
British property in equatorial latitudes, where no other labour 
could be so readily obtained, that even a British parliament for a 
long time continued to sanction it, until the glorious spring-tide 
of humanity broke in, at last, like a torrent, sweeping away be- 
fore it whatever interrupted its course. — But the slavery of the 
East, my Lord, never had any thing to cover the nakedness of its 
iniquity. — The bulk of her slaves were not for labour under suns 
which Europeans could not endure, but principally for the odious 
purposes of voluptuousness and lust, and aggravated as they now 
are, amidst the rage and bitterness of war, are attended with such 
brutal and undescribable crimes, as, putting aside all Christian 
sympathies, might make us blush that we are men. I feel, whilst 
I am writing, that the ink must first have become blood, to enable 
me fitly to express my detestation and abhorrence. — It appears to 
me, indeed, that the abolition of the slave-trade, which raised 
this nation above all created beings since the beginning of the world, 
cannot be said to be complete not only whilst such monstrous 
abuses of slavery are predominant, but whilst any traffic in human 
beings whatsoever is suffered to exist. When found among 
savages, we can do no more than attempt to humanize them, as 
we*have always endeavoured to do, but when encouraged or pub- 
licly tolerated by any civilized nation, though I do not mean to 
assert it to be a cause of war, yet all such nations ought to be re- 
jected as allies. 

‘ When we abolished the African slave-trade by act of par- 
liament, it could, in strictness, only apply to prohibit that traffic 
by our own subjects ; but did we stop there on that account ? Did 
we consider our duty could not extend beyond our own jurisdic- 
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tion, as the utmost limit of positive law? No, my Lord, to our 
immortal honour we did not ; on the contrary, we have ever since 
been exerting ourselves, with other nations, to extinguish it 
throughout the world; and that able and excellent man, Lord 
Lansdowne, when he moved an address to his Majesty on the 
subject, only a few weeks ago, did not limit his views to the pro- 
motion of amicable arrangements with friendly states, but even 
extended them to the consideration of compelling, by the com- 
mon consent of those governments that had abandoned it, any 
others which should continue to give it sanction and support.’ 


The noble letter-writer considers the contention in which 
the Greeks and the Turks are at present involved, ‘to be for 
the soil itself which they inhabit, and that they cannot remain 
together, except in such a state of murderous interminable hos- 
tility, as ought to be considered a public nuisance to all man- 
kind.’ He maintains (and on this head there cannot be a 
dissentient voice) the title of the Greeks to a free and undis- 
turbed territory, their own by descent and national inherit- 
ance, commensurate at least with their present population; a 
territory, he observes, unjustly violated by Turkish usurp- 
ation ; —and he argues that in such a case nations have a 
right, and are obliged by duty, to overthrow the spoiler, if he 
resists just accommodation, and to restore possession to the 
oppressed. Lord Erskine, however, does not stop here. He 
asserts that the alliance with the Porte is unworthy of the Bri- 
tish government and people, and that it became us to with- 
draw our ambassador from Constantinople, and ‘ reject such 
banditti as our allies.” The King of Great Britain, he says, 
ought not to be styled the brother of the Sultan, while the 
desolation of Scio and the butchery of the hostages are unex- 
plated. He avows it as his opinion that the Turks should be 
thrust forth at once from Europe by its united force; and he 
ridicules the idea of difficulty and danger in the undertaking, 
from the estimate which he forms of the Greek strength to 
effect their own redemption. He urges this course of policy 
with the additional argument, that it is the only effectual mode 
of interposing a barrier to the ambitious designs of Russia, 
and to that preponderance in the Mediterranean which her 
occupation of Constantinople would infallibly give to her. 

This is the substance of Lord Erskine’s reasoning in the 
little tract before us. For ourselves, we are far indeed from 
disowning our share in the indignation whieh the atrocities of 
the Turks have kindled in every feeling bosom; or from 
being unmoved by the enthusiasm which Mr. Hughes, and 
other writers, have endeavored to excite in the hearts of their 
countrymen for the oppressed and persecuted Greeks. All 
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political questions, however, when the conduct of a govern- 
ment is involved in and becomes a part of them, must be de- 
cided by the maxims of moral prudence, and not on unmodified 
or universal principles of abstract justice. We agree with 
Lord Erskine that the government of Turkey, if the word 
government be not misapplied to so ferocious a state of 
tyranny and misrule, is a public nuisance; and that those, by 
whom it is swayed, are in a perpetual state of hostility with 
mankind. The necessities, however, of human affairs, which 
are the natural limitations of our duties, must interpose also 
bounds and correctives to our best feelings, and restrain and 
chasten our most virtuous resolves. For this reason, the right 
of interference with an independent government, and, when 
the right is ascertained, the mode and degree of that inter- 
ference, are questions which at this moment and in this case 
are by no means clear and unembarrassed. If violations of 
that moral law which is founded on the universal consent of 
mankind, in as much. as it is essentially necessary to the con- 
servation of social life, could authorize the hostile interference 
of nations with each other, the pillars of the earth would be 
for ever shaken by the trampling of invading armies; and if, 
moreover, such a principle of interference be a legitimate part 
of the international code, how is it that we have so long 
retained the sword of justice within its scabbard? The prin- 
ciple being once admitted, it would have been impossible to 
be at peace with Turkey at any time. If the barbarity of her 
institutions, and the anti-social spirit of her government, fur- 
nished a just pretext for foreign interposition, why have we 
attempted no crusade to redeem the youth and beauty that are 
annually doomed to the dungeons of its harem? Or is it for 
the first time that the Turkish oppression of their Greek sub- 
jects has now been revealed to us? ‘The massacre of Scio and the 
murder of the hostages display Turkish cruelty and Turkish 
perfidy on a somewhat larger scale indeed than usual, but the 
mischief has existed there for considerably more than a century. 
The same murders have been committed, though more in de- 
tail: the life of a Greek has long been considered as the play- 
thing of Turkish caprice; and the beautiful provinces, which 
he inhabits, have been systematically wasted by tyranny and 
bloodshed. Let it never be forgotten that we are now speak- 
ing of the wisdom and justification of a political act, — the act 
of the government of a great people; — not of the individual 
feelings of that people itself, or of the moral indignation which 

the whole of that people may and ought to entertain. 
A farther consideration should not be overlooked when the 
question is nationally viewed, for it is of over-ruling weight in 
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the discussion. We mean the sacred right of national inde- 
pendence: —the fountain of that public morality which is 
termed the law of nations, and the best preservative against 
the dangers which would inevitably result from the assumption 
by one nation of the right to chastize the crimes and follies of 
another. How often has this been urged with regard to 
France, and, alas! how ineffectually !. It is true that this ex- 
cellent maxim is productive of occasional evil; and that the 
impunity of tyrannical governments, as to all acts done within 
their own jurisdiction, sounds harshly to ears attuned to jus- 
tice and to virtue. ‘The choice, therefore, between the two 
evils, is in the present instance a cruel embarrassment. 

We trust that we need scarcely repeat that it is not from 
any lukewarmness in the Greek cause, that we are thus mani- 
festing a cautious solicitude as to the adoption of so hazardous 
and extreme a policy as that of any interference in its behalf. 
We are anxious to interfere: — but not to proceed on princi- 
ples which will not bear out our interference; and therefore 
we cannot assent to Lord Erskine’s proposition, that it is thear 
casting off all the restraints which characterize the social world, 
that can alone give a right to other nations to control them. 
Our interposition in behalf of the Greeks may be justified on 
grounds much less disputable than these; and they are fur- 
nished, we think, in the relative state of Greece, and in the 
influence which her annihilation by the Turks or her inde- 
pendence as one of the European body must have immediately 
on our own safety, as well as on those general interests which 
are bound up with ours. Without undertaking to develope 
these views as altogether our own, we shall adopt in part the 
reasonings, though they are not so satisfactorily elucidated in 
every respect as we could have wished, of the second of the 
pamphlets of which the titles are prefixed to this article; and 
in following such a course, we hope that we shall by no means 
deaden the honorable sympathies which the Greek sufferings 
are so calculated to excite: —we are anxious only that they 
should be rightly directed. We subjoin, therefore, the second 
letter of Viator. 

‘ Supposing England to remain in this state of apathy, will 
Russia, enterprizing, ambitious, and powerful Russia, remain quiet 
all this time, devoid of policy or feeling ?* Will the Turk retain 
his power, or the minds of men, now so fast opening, remain sta- 
tionary all this time? If not, although the very question is an in- 





‘ * Have ministers sufficiently calculated the effect which the 
similarity of the Greek and Russian religion must have in this 
question, and the violence of Russian action in a question of na- 
tonal feeling ?’ 
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sult to the understanding, whether friendly or not to the development 
of human intellect, what may be the means of England then, 
compared with those she now possesses, to profit both in her char- 
acter and higher interests by the change in Europe that must take 
piace on the dismemberment of the Turkish empire? Are they 
ikely to be greater than at present, enforced by a wiser policy, or 
their application justified by a more honourable or popular occa- 
sion? Few, I believe, who consider the present state of Europe, 
and the progressive accumulation of power in the North, will be 
sanguine enough to believe this. 

‘ It is indeed evident, when the change takes place, as it as- 
suredly must, that if the Greeks owe their liberation to Russia, 
that their gratitude to that formidable power may be expressed, 
or, if tardy; perhaps extorted in a way very seriously dangerous 
to our commercial and maritime interests, and may even affect in- 
terests of a much higher nature. 

' Russia, by giving a king to Greece as she did to Poland *, 
may reward herself in the same disinterested manner, by stripping 
him of his best provinces. The map will shew to the meanest 
tyro in — what her choice would naturally be in this selec- 
tion, and the compensations to her neighbours Austria and Prussia 
dire equally easy to be found in the map of European Turkey and 
of Poland; a larger portion of that kingdom would in such case 
pe probably transferred to the latter power. ‘To say that Eng- 

and, when this takes place, would interfere, is easy ; but to say 
that she could then interfere with effect, is to assume what nothing 
short of prophecy can assure us of; certainly the probabilities are 
against her, when we see daily that her march in the career of 
power and aggrandizement is not equal to that of Russia.¢ That 
she has the power at the present moment, by timely negotiation 
and alliance, to protect and secure herself from the future rumous 
gratitude of Greece towards Russia cannot I think be disputed, 
when we consider that her interests in the great points of this 
question seem precisely the same as those of France and the 
Southern States, namely, to prevent the Turkish European pro- 
vinces from becoming, under any circumstances, a second Poland. 

‘ The fate of the first has already given us a kind of revelation 
of the destinies of Europe. That of the second might probably 
fclfil them. / 

‘ Nothing, therefore, short of the establishment of Greece as 
an independent sovereign and hereditary kingdom, under the 
solemn guarantee of the five great powers, to render it perfectly 
neutral, bound by no ties or relations but those in common to them 
all, and sufficiently powerful to give it a character among the Euro- 





‘ * The unfortunate Stanislaus.’ 

‘ + England, from her insular situation, cannot add an acre to 
her territory. Russia can do it daily, and almost ad infinitum. 
We may, indeed, console ourselves with the reflection, that, like 
the Roman empire, she will ove day fall from her own weight. But 
may not she crush us and others before ? 
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pean states, can in my humble opinion avert the mischief which 
its union, under any name, however plausible, whether of protec- 
tion or otherwise with Russia, must under any circumstances in- 
evitably bring on the others. 

‘ Were Greece even to remain quiet for another century, and 
be exhausted, as she most probably will be in her present struggle 
with the Ottoman, ualess assisted *, although it is the struggle of 
an old man with a child, yet the idea on which our present tem- 
porizing system seems founded, that the Turkish empire in Europe 
can be supported, or maintain itself for another century, against 
the tide of intellect + and feeling which is now beating against its 
bulwarks, and fast undermining them, is too preposterous for the 
greatest lovers of peace seriously to entertain, if they calculate, 
as they ought to do, the increasing force of popular opinion. 

‘ What then is to become of the disjecta membra of this vast 
but tottering edifice when it falls? To whom are they to go in 
the political scramble? Certainly to the nearest and most powerful 
of its neighbours, and that is Russia and Austria. 

‘ Let England then be wise in time, and she will find in this 
question, that a generous and bold policy is the most advan- 
tageous, otherwise her apathy with regard to the Greeks may 
prove her own ruin. 

‘ The policy here recommended to England does not neces- 
sarily lead to war, but rather to vigorous negotiation ; for the al- 
liance of the great powers to effect this object, would insure its 
success with very little effort on the part .of England, and she 
would then place those countries in a state of guaranteed neu- 
trality and independencc, whose resources otherwise may hereafter 
be fatally employed against her by one who is already too power- 
ful. That Russia will materially interfere in the affairs of de 
without consulting the other great powers is not very likely. Nei- 
ther France nor England are yet in such a state of debasement as 
to permit it, whatever may be the policy of Prussia or Austria 
ot the head of compensation, a principle in which the history 
of Poland has shewn that they can act with perfect unanimity ; 
but neither France nor England can be compensated in any way to 
increase their real strength. If therefore there be any truth in the 
report, that Russia will invite a Congress of the five great powers 
to consider of the affairs of Greece, this would be exactly the 
time and conjuncture for England and France to exert their united 
influence to effect their future security, by adopting a policy 
somewhat similar in principle to the one above pecmnapeuid. 





‘ * The diversion on the side of Persia was not anticipated when 
this letter was written.’ 

‘ + France, since this letter was written, has made some effort 
to redeem her character ; and, with still greater interests than hers 
in the question, England has yet done nothing ; that is, the People. 
For Ministers seem to have proceeded in a contrary direction, and, 
in their political algebra, to have regarded the Greeks as a nega- 
tive quantity.’ 

‘ The 
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‘ The great — seems to be (and which: has hitherto pre- 
served the Turkish empire), in what way Greece may be liberated, 
or the Turks driven out of Europe, without a dangerous accession 
of power to Russia. If it could, no doubt that from motives of 


humanity and Christian feeling the other four great powers would 
concur. 


‘ This is a problem that, if neglected, and the present opportu- 
nity lost, will one day solve itself in its own way ; but the mode 
above hinted at seems the only safe and practicable one; and if 
Greece is not liberated in this way, she will be most assuredly in 
a way much more dangerous to the general liberties of Europe.’ 


_ To Mr. Sheridan’s ‘ Thoughts on the Greek Revolution,’ 
we turned with much pleasing expectation; for we fond] 
hoped that the undeviating consistency with which his father, 
through the long and stormy career of his political life, fought 
the battles of public freedom, would be some security for the 
patriotism of the son. We do not suppose, indeed, that 
opinions are necessarily hereditary ; or that it is to be gener- 
ally inferred that either the talents or the sentiments of a 
great statesman are entailed on his descendant. Yet, when- 
ever this transmission is broken, we involuntarily feel re- 
gret and disappointment: it seems somewhat unnatural, or at 
least anomalous in the moral order; and we confess that it 
would have given us satisfaction to have observed, in this in- 
stance, the political as well as the physical image of the sire 
reflected in his offspring. It has, however, been otherwise 
ordained. 

Thecircumstance, it appears, to which weare indebted for this 
attempt to enlighten the world on the great question of Greece, 
was an impatience (to use Mr. Charles Sheridan’s own expres- 
sion) to protest against some doctrines in Mr. Hughes’s ** Ad- 
dress.” ‘ Having read Mr. Hughes’s Address,’ he says, ‘I feel 
dissatisfied with pleadings so partial and impassioned, and regret 
that his name should confirm, and his language embellish, the 
prevailing error, that the present struggle is an attempt to 
drive the Turks out of Europe. We have again perused Mr. 
Hughes’s little tract, and we find no such position either ex- 
pressed or implied. In truth, an exhortation to Great Britain 
in behalf of the Greeks, or even the successful resistance of 
the Greeks themselves against their Turkish masters, does not 
imply the expatriation of the Turks; an event which Mr. 
Sheridan deprecates with so much pity. If the emancipation 
of the Greeks should lead inevitably to that issue, we know 
not whether it would be an event seriously to be deplored : 
but at present the question does not arise; and the author 
has expended his fine sentences and his wit on a phantom of 
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his own raising. It is, however, a justice which we owe to the 
name rather than the powers of this writer, to offer our 
readers a specimen both of his serious and his playful style : 


‘ Has he (Mr. Hughes) really reflected what it is to expatriate 
millions of our fellow-creatures, women too and children, who, 
though innocent of the guilt, must be involved in the general con- 
demnation ? Does Mr. Hughes consider only where the two popu- 
lations are interwoven, that the scenes which he has so eloquently 
described occur ? — That Rumelia is inhabited chiefly by Turks, 
and that ‘¢ the Aga, or Turkish country gentleman,” is not ever 
where a faithful original of “‘ The Saracen’s Head,” for which he 
has made him sit ? That in the paroxysms of national anarchy, the 
innocent and helpless suffer, while the able and ferocious fatten on 
the spoil; nay, that the mass of the people suffers misery, without 
participating in guilt ? Thusit was even in the French Revolution, 
when men are generally allowed to have approached nearer to the 
nature of demons, than at any other period in the history of the 
world. 

‘ Does he reflect, that it is no such easy task to root up an enor- 
mous population, and re-plant it in another quarter of the world ? 
And that his colossus of clay could scarcely be lifted up by Mi- 
nerva, and set down quietly in Anatolia? But if it cannot be done 
quietly, how will he effect it? Would he have the horrors of Na- 
varin and Tripolizza repeated, aye, and multiplied a thousand fold ? 
Does he reflect how much more dreadful the warfare of two armed 
populations is, than the regulated destruction of stipendiary armies ? 
That the soldier, who is paid to kill his fellow-creatures, at twelve 
kreutzers, or at fourteen-pence a day, is the least terrible of belli- 
gerent animals ? 

‘ But Mr. Hughes not only approves of this sweeping clause, this 
vast cathartic for a diseased country ; he holds that all European 
nations, and we in particular, are bound to assist in administering 
the dose: “ I do not hesitate to affirm, that the atrocities commit- 
ted by the infidels against their Christian subjects ought to put 
them under the ban of the European confederation.” Did the allied 
powers, during the worst scenes of the French Revolution, ever 
pretend to make war on the French, because their crimes put them 
under the ban of Europe? Did not their doctrines and conduct, as 
tending to revolutionize other governments, form the ground of 
that war? and, until this result was apprehended, were they not 
suffered to indulge their propensity to noyades and fusillades, and 
to enjoy their mechanical discoveries of the guillotine and the 
soupape in all peace and quietness? And is Mr. Hughes prepared 
to say, that the enormities of the Turkish government are likely to 
encourage the Caravats of Ireland ? 

‘ Suppose the Mufti (or Mahometan “ Primate of all Turkey”) 
had, in 1649, declared by a fetfah, that the cruelties which the 
British conquerors, under their chief Cromwell, were committing 
on the Irish, put them under the ban of all Islamism, and that 
Mahomet the Fourth, then as powerful as George the Fourth is now, 
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ought to send a fleet of Caravels and an army of Janizzaries, not 
or to assist in obtaining for the Irish what has been subse- 
quently granted them, but to drive the savage Normans, who, six 
centuries before, had occupied the Saxon kingdom of England, 
back into Normandy — how would Mr. Hughes, if writing the 
history of that period, speak of that Mufti’s fetfah, and does he 
not fear lest some future Columbian Gibbon should say of his 
pamphlet and proposal, “ Of the Greeks foolishness ;” or, if Syn- 
tax be an author then read, 


‘ « Eloquentie satis, sapientia parum ?” 


‘ There is no reasoning so fair as argumentum ad nationem, no 
rule so infallible as, “‘ Do as you would be done by.” ’ 


Mr. Sheridan has not only thus misapprehended the mean- 
ing of Mr. Hughes, but has been unsuccessful in explaining 
to us what he means himself. He professes the purpose of 
his tract to be that of redeeming the character of England, 
and promoting the interests of Greece: but he is rather an 
equivocal advocate for Greece who selects the neutrality and 
indifference, with which the British ministry seem to be now 
contemplating her affairs, as a theme of the warmest pane- 
gyric; and the sincerity of his sympathies for the miseries 
and sufferings of that unhappy people may, indeed, be doubted 
from the levity and jocoseness with which he alludes to 
them. Some of these jokes seem to have been borrowed from 
the cast-off stock of the facetious statesman, who could extract 
from corporeal disease and personal infirmity a topic of par- 
liamentary merriment and sarcasm. We would ask whether 
a heart, sincerely agonized by the horrors perpetrated at Scio 
and at Constantinople, would be sufficiently at ease to revel in 
playful associations, and to conjure up images which do not 
usually, in well disciplined minds, obtrude on the hallowed 
‘ melancholy excited by such subjects? Such humour, as we 
here find evinced on the topic of the misery and devastation 
of Greece, might perhaps succeed in the circles whose inju- 
dicious applause has wrecked the hopes of many other spoiled 
young gentlemen, fresh from college, when they fancy them- 
selves qualified to read lectures on politics and morality to 
mankind on the sole credentials of a successful declamation 
in Trinity chapel. We will give a short specimen of it: 


‘ It would be endless to explain the mutual relations of the 
Turks and Greeks, but some idea may be formed from the fact that 
a Turk was never capitally punished for the murder of a Greek ; 
and that the Turks, who always go armed, did not suffer this im- 
punity to be a drutum ener but frequently shot Greeks on very 
slight provocation. This gentleman-like nonchalance on the sub- 


ject of Greek lives was imitated by the government, and a bill, 
which 
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which beats the most sanguinary of our game-laws, has ere now 
been in the Divan “‘ read a first time,” (though not ‘ ordered to 
be printed,”) for “‘ the effectual extirpation of the Greeks.” un | 
of the annoyances to which the Greeks were subject appear trivial, 
but they were grievous from their every-day occurrence, as the 
most exquisite torture is said to be a succession of mere drops of 
water falling on the head. Among these Turkish drops of water 
may be classed the prohibition of wearing a turban, or red slippers, 
or bright colours. Travellers laugh at the anxiety of the Greeks 
to escape these privations, by purchase or office ; but, suppose a 
case of analogy ; that on the Conquest the Saxons of England 
were for ever forbidden on pain of death to wear long coats, and 
that to this day, the distinction of the two races having been care- 
fully kept up, their descendants walked about in short jackets, 
We at fitst suppose that only a boy on his admission at a public 
school could pine after long skirts and a falling collar, and this in- 
fliction of jackets would ggem an inadequate reason for three- 
quarters of the inhabitants of England hating the other fourth; 
but if each jacket was an order ‘ payable at sight to the bearer” 
for cuffs and kicks ad infinitum, we should cease to wonder at the 
wearers being irritated.’ 


We have before expressed ourselves somewhat at a loss to 
comprehend the meaning of this pamphlet: — but we have 
discovered that Mr. Sheridan recommends a subscription for 
the relief of the Greeks, and proposes that they should have a 
municipal, not political, independence: in imitation, we sup- 
pose, of the Ionian isles, and of a state of things which has pro- 
duced so much satisfaction in those countries ! To effect this 
object, forgetting his own alarm at the expatriation of the 
Greeks, he hints that Greeks and ‘Turks should respectively 
leave the provinces in which either may happen to be the 
minority ; the land of each to be bought on a fair valuation, and 
the Turks to give back their captured slaves to the Greeks. 
All this, of course, will take place very quietly ! 

We will not say much of the literary merits of this publi- 
cation. Undesirous of checking the laudable aspirations of a 
young man, we will admit the plea of haste and rapidity of 
composition in extenuation of its blemishes and defects: but 
we confess that we should have been more disposed to have 
accorded this indulgence, had we observed in it fewer symp- 
toms of that self-complacency which is so incurably adverse to 
intellectual improvement. Among these symptoms, we were 
not a little struck, perhaps disgusted, with the extracts in- 
serted in the notes from the writer’s old college-exercises. 
Judging of them as specimens of early intellectual promise, we 
see nothing in them that surpasses the average quality of aca- 
demic declamations ; and certainly nothing that can be ren- 
dered subsidiary to the high argument concerning Greece and 
her destinies, which is now agitated in Europe. 
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Art.IX. An Inquiry into the present State of the Statute and 
Criminal Law of England. By John Miller, Esq., of Lincoln’s 
Inn. 8vo. pp.332. 9s.6d. Boards. Murray. 1822. 

‘A mone the many important questions which have within 

the few last years engaged the public mind, none have 

met with more serious consideration, or elicited more ani- 
mated and interesting discussion, both in and out of parliament, 
than the present state of the criminal law in England. In 
March, 1819, a select Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to inquire into all capital offences ; and in the 
November following the Report of that Committee was printed, 
accompanied by the evidence taken before them, with other 
valuable documents. A main feature of the Report was that 
in it the repeal of several statutes, by which various offences 
are rendered capital, was recommended, and a spirit decidedly 
favorable to a reformation in our, criminal code was mani- 
fested. ‘To impeach the judgment and impartiality of the 
Committee, however, to weaken the effect of the evidence 
furnished to them, and to prove that it is highly dangerous 
and inexpedient to attempt the projected reforms, are prin- 
cipal objects of the volume before us; and to that part of it 
in which these objects are maintained we shall direct our 
attention, leaving the portion which relates to the statute- 
law and the law-reports at present without any remarks. 

It must be observed that the Committee advised the abso- 
lute repeal of several statutes which inflict death for certain 
offences, amounting in number to twelve, and the commuta- 
tion of the punishment of death imposed by others in fifteen 
cases: but, as the sentiments of Mr. Miller coincide with those 
of the Committee respecting four of the cases in each class, 
it will only be necessary for us to notice his objections to the 
repeal or alteration of the others. ‘The admission that it will 
not endanger the venerable fabric of our laws to abrogate 
the statutes which declare that Egyptians, remaining in the 
kingdom one month, (1 and 2 Philip and Mary, c. 4.) and 
that persons injuring Westminster Bridge, (12 G. II. c. 29.) 
shall for those atrocious moral delinquencies pay the forfeit of 
their lives, displays a degree of liberality and merciful feel- 
ing of which we fully appreciate the value; while we regret 
that it was not extended to those malefactors who are found 
armed and disguised in a warren, &c. &c. (9 G.I. c. 22.) 
It is perfectly evident that the penalty of death imposed 
in so many cases by the latter statute, commonly called 
the Black Act, considering the comparatively venial nature 
of the offences in question, among which we may mention 
that of being found armed and disguised in breaking 
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down the head or mound of a fish-pond, can only be de- 
fended on the plea of the great frequency of the crimes: but, 
as the rareness of them now is admitted even by Mr. M., the 
existence of such disproportioned punishments cannot be 
otherwise than a disgrace to our statute-book. The objec- 
tions to the alteration of the 31 Eliz.c.9. Taking away any 
maid, widow, or wife, &c., and the 4 G. 1. c. 11., Helping to the 
recovery of stolen goods, appear to us weak and inconclusive, 
but we have not space to enter into the examination of these 
acts more particularly. The 26 Geo. II. c. 33. (the Marriage 
Act), which inflicts death in five cases for altering, forging, 
or destroying marriage-licences, or entries, &c., requires a 
few more extended remarks. The punishment of death in 
these cases was proposed by the Committee to be commuted : 
but to such a plan Mr. Miller makes the following objections: 


‘ The whole of these offences, it must be remembered, may be 
executed in impenetrable secrecy, evince great deliberation and 
contrivance, and can only proceed from the basest motives of 
interest, malice, or revenge on the part of the perpetrators. Still 
further to increase their malignity, the injury inflicted on those 
who are the victims of them is irreparable. Most of the ills to 
which life is subject, whatever may be their nature or degree, 
can with the help of time and patience be surmounted ; but the 
felonious act which robs a mother of her honour, and stamps 
indelible disgrace upon her offspring, produces the most diversi- 
fied, extensive, and protracted suffering which human villainy 
can inflict. If any weight should be thought to be due to these 
considerations, it is hoped that none of the safeguards which the 
legislature has erected for protecting the integrity of proofs of 
marriage, will without long and close deliberation be destroyed.’ 


Mr. M. has accused the Committee, in one instance, of 
using rhetorical language, an error into which he appears to 
have fallen in the above passage: but there is a more sub- 
stantial charge remaining. In vindicating the present state 
of our criminal code, the learned gentleman has remarked on 
the inconsistency displayed in the proposed alterations of 
it: — but, perhaps, before he hazarded this observation, it 
would have been judicious to have reflected whether it be not 
most inconsistent to suffer the offender who actually robs the 
mother of her honour, the daughter of her virtue, and the 
husband and the father of his peace of mind, to escape with 
entire impunity, without the slightest criminal infliction ; yet 
at the same time to take away the life of a man who merely 
deprives the mother of the evidence of her honor, and leaves 
her sense of virtue and the purity of her character untouched. 

With regard to the crime of sending threatening letters, 
we think that considerable force appears in Mr, Miller’s ob- 
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servations. ‘It is an offence,’ he says, ‘ which is usually 
committed against persons of feeble minds or such as are 
placed in solitary or unprotected situations; and when it is 
recollected how effectually it ruins the peace of mind of those 
to whom they are addressed, and how deeply they undermine 
the security and happiness of society, there are few species 
of delinquency which exceed it in baseness and enormity.’ 
(P. 106.) —- We cannot, however, entirely coincide with him 
in the view which he has taken of the offence of cutting down 
and <lestroying growing trees, which the Committee considered 
as of a more venial description. The criminal, says Mr. 
Miller, can plead neither profit nor passion in extenuation: — 
it is * the most poignant injury he can do to the owner, and 
a course of years will be required to repair the damage, if it 
be not irreparable ;’ and it evinces * a depravity of mind which 
affords little presage of reformation, either from removal. to 
New South Wales or meditation in a penitentiary.’ The 
injury is certainly provoking and malignant; but it cannot 
have escaped Mr. Miller’s recollection, that there are many 
offences known to our law which display infinitely more ‘ de- 
pravity of mind’ than.this, yet for which it would be deemed 
enormous to take away the life of the offending party. A 
man may, by the most infamous slander, deprive his neighbour 
of his good name, and may by secret contrivances destroy his 


credit and reduce him to poverty, without any danger to his _ 


own life: but, if he cuts down a dozen of his saplings, his 
existence must answer for the ‘ atrocious’ crime! 

We have already stated that the conduct of the Committee, 
which consjsted of some of the first men in the nation, has 
fallen under the severe censure of Mr. Miller. Among other 
remarks, he objects to the inquiries which they judged it 
proper to make into the effects which executions have on pri- 
soners and spectators; and he maintains that appearances and 
occurrences on such occasions cannot be considered as any 
criterion of public opinion. (P. 137.) Had he here confined 
himself to the argument which he afterward makes, that 
public feeling has nothing to do with the question, (p. 285.) 
he would have. stood on the safer ground of theore- 


tical debate: but it is so evident a truth that, if the public 


sentiment can be ever collected, it is on occasions like these, 
that. the assertion merits only a denial and an appeal to the 
common sense of the reader. Will the learned author con- 
tend that the sanguinary revellings round the guillotines of 
Paris, during the Revolution, were no proof of the state of the 
public mind in France? The opinion that the public feelings 
are not to be consulted in framing a criminal code is one. of 
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the most false and dangerous errors which can enter the mind 
of a legislator. When laws are enacted that are abhorrent 
to the public feeling, they have no sanction but in their own 
severity; to suffer under their operation implies no shame, and 
to evade them incurs no dishonor. 

We find it quite impossible to follow the author through 
his Jong observations on the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee, which proved that the public sentiment in England 
is opposed to the great severity of punishment for which 
our statute-book is remarkable. In the course of his argu- 
ment, he even condescends to inquire into the private chs. 
racters of some of the witnesses produced, and thus endea- 
vors to destroy the credit which is to be attached to the 
evidence of two gentlemen who were examined. If we could 
admit the perfect justice and decorum of this proceeding, what 
should we say to the fact that Mr. Miller has founded his 
opinion of one individual on the ex parte statement of an ad- 
vocate, delivered in the heat of argument, and in language 
so violent that he was checked by the Chief Justice; and that 
he has relied on this statement alone as furnishing a just 
ground of objection to the witness? It seems incredible that 
any man, who is acquainted with the language which is held 
by advocates in our courts of justice, could prevail on himself 
to lay the weight on such expressions which Mr. Miller has 
given to them. — While he is thus laboring to manifest that 
the Committee have by no means succeeded in shewing that 
the sentiments of the people of England respecting criminal 
laws are unfavorable to great severity, it is singular that he 
did not perceive that he has himself given the strongest proof 
of that fact. At pp. 290, 291. he transcribes certain tables, 
which exhibit the proportion between the number of con- 
victions and executions for several years; and the result is 
stated by himself to be that, ‘ since the year 1750, executions 
have decreased in the exact proportion in which convictions 
have augmented.’ There must be some cause for this com- 
parative decrease; and what other can be assigned than that 
the public are sated with blood, and that it has not been 
deemed expedient to increase the disgust which such spectacles 
create, by more frequent executions ?—In Mr. Miller's 
opinion, however, the English nation would not regard with 
abhorrence any system of punishment, how cruel soever it 
might be, if it had the effect of preventing crime; for he ob- 
serves: * At present there is no reason to believe, whatever 
declarations may have been made to the contrary, that the 
feelings of the great majority of the country would refuse to 
acquiesce with readiness in the continuance or introduction of 
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any penal code, whether gentle or severe, by which the com- 
mission of crimes could most effectually be stayed.’ (P. 286.) 
We must protest against this insinuation that the people 
of England would not regard the means, provided that the 
end be obtained ; and, indeed, if our laws are to be framed on 
this principle, we are unable to see any reason why a trespass 
should not be punished with death, and petty larceny with the 
rack, 

One more observation we wish to make on the learned 
author’s attack on the Committee, in which he has shewn 
low easy it is to view a subject in two different lights. 
When the advocates for mitigated punishments refer to the 
recorded opinions of celebrated statesmen and lawyers in 
support of their arguments, they are told by Mr. Miller that 
such ‘ oracular sentences’ are ‘not worth the having: but, 
when it becomes necessary for him to prove that a consoli- 
dation of the criminal law is a very desirable project, we are 
referred to the dicta. of some of the very same men, and 
told that they ought to have ‘ great weight.’ 


‘ In the absence of every attempt made by them to learn the 
sentiments of any other judicial character, we are referred gene- 
rally to the authority of Sir Thomas More, Bacon, Coke, Chilling- 
worth,Clarendon, Blackstone, Dunning, Franklin, Johnson, Pitt, Fox, 
and Sir William Grant ; and whenever any individual thinks proper 
to assail any part of the existing criminal law, some part of this 
phalanx of illustrious names is sure to be brought up to his sup- 

ort. But, with the exception of Franklin, it may be doubted 
whether there is one of them who would have volunteered on such 
a service. They may have used language more or less strong 
against particular penal acts or undue severity of punishment in 

eneral; but casual observations never can be construed into a 
dislike of an entire class of laws, or an approval of a specific plan 
of reform, which at the time of using them there is no reason to 
believe any one of them had in contemplation. More anxiety has 
been shown to.glean passages favourable to mitigation of punish- 
ment from the works of distinguished writers, than there is any 
occasion for. If they could be collected by thousands, they would 
not answer the purpose for which they are intended. Noman can 
compress his opinions on criminal law within the compass of a few 
oracular sentences; and whoever has attempted it demonstrates, 
by that very means, that they are not worth the having.’ — 

‘ But these ineffective intentions of the government are not the 
only circumstances which afford countenance to such a consoli- 
dation as that which has been mentioned. It is further supported 
by the recorded and concurring opinions of Bacon, Coke, and Hale 
— names which, considering the extent of their capacity, and ex- 
perience in business, ought to have greater weight than those of 
any three lawyers that ever lived in England.’ 
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In addition to Mr. Miller’s argument that the popular feel- 
ing ought not to be considered in framing a code of criminal 
laws, we find that our legislators are likewise freed from the 
necessity of consulting a higher power. ‘ The Christian 
religion,’ says Mr. M., ‘has as little to do with this discus- 
sion as popular feelings have!’ To prove this singular pro- 
position, he transcribes a certain petition to Parliament, 
praying for a transfer of the elective privilege from Gram- 
pound to Leeds; in which it is said that ‘ civil disqualifica- 
tions and exclusions are opposed to the great characteristic 
of the Christian religion.’ We confess that we are unable to 
see the applicability of this illustration: but on so grave a 
point we will give the learned author’s reasons. 


‘ The Christian religion ought never to be named but with the 
deepest awe, and cannot be toosparingly brought forward in matters 
of worldly concern and doubtful disputation, That it enjoins hu- 
manity and mercy in the strongest and most persuasive general 
terms is assuredly true; but to what acts or regulations the epi- 
thets of merciful or humane ought to be ascribed, and from what 
they ought to be withheld, is here the very point in question; and 
this the Christian religion, in conformity with the heavenliness of 
its means and end, has left every political society to determine for 


. itself. Its very existence implies the power of doing every act 


which may be necessary for its continuance and well-being, and if 
there are offences which nothing but capital punishment will re- 
press, it follows as a necessary consequence that it is entitled to 
impose it.’ 

It certainly does not require any great degree of biblical 
knowlege to point out numerous passages, in which our duties 
towards our more guilty and unhappy fellow-creatures are 
enjoined in something more than ‘ general terms.’ If we mis- 
take not, every Christian has received from the highest autho- 
rity a specific injunction to * visit those who are sick and in 
prison ;” and can a more acceptable sacrifice be offered to a 
Being who is all mercy, than the attempt to reclaim those 
who, however guilty they may be, are still his creatures? It 
could only have been from the want of a due consideration of 
this very serious subject that Mr. Miller, in speaking of the 
hardened criminals who sometimes are to be found in.society, 
has suffered the following passage to appear in his work: 
‘Instead of being regarded as rational creatures misled by 
strong temptations or hurried by passion into acts of crimin- 
ality, and of whose amendment any just hopes can be enter- 
tained, they come at last from the complete destruction of 
every moral principle and feeling to be distinguished from the 
other sorts of vermin which render life unhappy by little else 
than their superior powers of doing mischief.’ (P. 264.) 
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When he is attempting to prove that the lenient measures 
pursued with regard to criminals in other countries furnishes 
no proof of the efficacy of such a system in England, Mr. 
Miller has given us a catalogue of what he conceives to be the 
peculiar causes of those numerous crimes with which the re- 
cords of our courts of justice are stained. He enumerates 
the wealth with which the country abounds, — the size and 
number of the towns, — the fluctuations of trade occasioning 
want of employment, —the idleness and bad habits conse- 
quent on this deficiency, — and, lastly, ‘the relaxation of the 
bonds of soeial and domestic intercourse.’ We are by no 
means inclined to dispute the existence of these causes: but 
we must express our surprize that the writer himself has for- 
gotten, in two instances, that he had recognized them. In 
p. 259. he gives a short account of Gloucester gaol, which 
has been considered as one of the best regulated prisons in 
the kingdom: at the same time he mentions the evidence 
of Mr. Cunningham, one of the officers of that gaol, from 
which it appears that, notwithstanding the classification and 
good government of that place of correction, the number of 
prisoners has increased very considerably in late years; and 
at p. 271. he argues that the mild treatment which the pri- 
soners in Gloucester gaol have experienced is the cause of 
that increase; ‘ to xo other assignable cause,’ says he, ‘ can 
the crowded state of Gloucester gaol be owing.’ Is it, then, 
impossible that this superabundance of malefactors may have 
proceeded from some of those numerous sources of evil which 
are pointed out above? Or is it absolutely necessary that, in 
justice to the new system, we should attribute every increase 
of crime to its operation alone? — At p. 260. Mr. M. again 
loses sight of his former assertions. In recommending the 
tread-mills, he tells us that no judgment should be pronounced 
on their merits until they have been fairly tried: ‘ no stress 
ought to be laid either upon the observations of the gaoler, 
the expressions of the criminals, or the apparent abhorrence of 
them prevalent throughout the country. The permanent dimi- 
nution of convicts alone can be received as decisive evidence upon 
the sulyect.’ According to the author’s own positions, this 
test must be wholly vain and inapplicable, unless we can sup- 
pose that the terrors of the tread-mill are sufficient to counter- 
balance ‘ the wealth of the country,’ the increasing ‘ size and 
number of the towns,’ the endless ‘ fluctuations of trade,’ and, 
‘ last of all, the relaxation of the bonds of social and domestic 
intercourse.’ It is obvious that the tread-mill may be the 
means of preventing numbers of crimes, and yet that, from 
various causes, the sum-total of crimes may be much increased. 
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Such, then, is the efficacy of Mr. Miller’s tests, and such are the 
consistency and coherence of his arguments. 

We shall now advert to the author’s statements with regard 
to the expense of the Penitentiary-system ; first pointing out 
a singular and important error into which he has fallen in one 
of his calculations on this subject. His statement is this: 


‘ In 1818 there were 2052 persons condemned to transportation 
for the different periods of 7, 10, 14 years, and for life; and 12954 
convicted capitally, of whom only 97 were executed. The re- 
maining 1157 must consequently have had the capital punishment 
commuted for transportation, so that the whole number of persons 
transported or condemned to transportation in a single year must 
have been upwards of 3000. Supposing 1500 of these, under a 
mitigated code of criminal law, to be transported, and the other 
1500 to be confined in penitentiaries for an average of three years 
each, their number at the end of that time would have swelled to 
4.500, and continue to stand at that amount unless the.annual num- 
ber of convicts diminished. This would be the case, even suppos- 
ing prosecutions not to be more frequent than at present; but it 
must have been observed, that an immense increase in prosecutions 
is one of the effects most confidently anticipated from the aboli- 
tion of capital punishments by those who object to them. It has 
never been stated to what degree prosecutions would thus in- 
crease; but, from the reasoning and expressions employed, it may 
be gathered that they would at least be tripled or quadrupled. If 
they were only doubled, the constant total number of convicts to 


be disposed of would amount to 9000; which would render nine 


cities of refuge, each as large as that at Milbank, necessary for 
their reception.’ 


Granting the writer’s violent assumption that it is admitted 
by the advocates of more lenient laws that prosecutions will 
probably be doubled by the repeal of capital punishments, in 
many cases, he will not surely be hardy enough to maintain 
that they have ever asserted that prosecutions, where the 
punishment at present is not capital, will be doubled also; 
and yet, in the ingenious calculation which we have just pre- 
sented to our readers, Mr. Miller has proceeded on that sup- 
position. ‘The correction of this error will cause the deduction 
of about one-third from the number of prisoners. — Having 
thus secured a sufficient supp‘y of inmates for his ¢ nine cities 
of refuge,’ the author lays down the following axiom: ‘ Ifa 
gaol or penitentiary is a flourishing manufactory, it must be a 
bad place of punishment ; if it is a good place of punishment, 
it must, on the other hand, be an. unprofitable manufactory ; 
and if it is an unprofitable manufactory, it must be expensive.’ 
(P. 249.) It may be as well to observe that we are not fur- 
nished with the premises which led the writer to this conclu- 
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sion, so favorable to the views which he entertains; and we 
might therefore be pardoned if we neglected to notice a 
position, which appears to be supported only by its extraor- 
dinary boldness. As, however, that very circumstance may 
give it effect with some minds, we shall endeavor to manifest 
the incorrectness of it, even on this writer’s own principles. 
Unless it be shewn that the hard and regular labor, which is 
practised in all the penitentiaries, is preferred by the generality 
of the prisoners to idleness and the absence of work, it is evi- 
dent that a place of confinement, in which they will be com- 
pelled thus to exert themselves, must be a greater terror to 
criminals than one in which they will be allowed to sit unem- 
ployed. "Where the most work is done, we shall. find the 
most flourishing manufactory ;— where most work is done, 
the criminals will pass a harder and more disagreeable life than 
where they have more leisure on their hands ;— and this, even 
in Mr. M.’s own opinion, will constitute ‘a good place of 
punishment.’ There is, indeed, one most ingenious mode in 
which this argument may be answered. It has been proposed, 
and in several instances the proposal has been carried into 
execution, to employ the inhabitants of our gaols in labors 
which are absolutely unproductive, as, for instance, the tread- 
wheel and the capstan ; and it is true that, by the operation of 
this system, it will be very possible to keep the criminals in 
constant occupation, yet not enable them to contribute a single 
farthing to their own support, so that an unprofitable manu- 
factory may thus be made, in Mr. M.'s estimation, a good place 
of punishment. Some persons have, indeed, asserted that 
these gaol-labors should be unproductive, in order that they 
may be made more harassing and disgusting to the prisoner : 
but, of all the inconsiderate proposals which have ever been 
suggested, (we say nothing of its harshness and cruelty,) this is, 
to our apprehension, the most remarkable. If it be really neces- 
sary to render our prisons the abodes of misery and despair, 
can it not be done but at the expense of the immense charge 
from which the community might be relieved, if the prisoners 
were allowed to support themselves by their own exertions ? 
Is it so difficult a task to discover fresh bitters for the cup of 
the captive, and heavier weighis for the heart of the unfor- 
tunate ? Cannot the gaoler be instructed to render his pri- 


soners sufficiently wretched, by industriously taking advantage 


of every opportunity to wound their feelings and oppress them? 
Can he not be directed to * lay knives under their pillows, and 
ratsbane by their porridge,” and to answer with a brutal 
denial their requests to be allowed the smallest comforts ? Can- 
not he compel each individual to subsist on the food to which 
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he manifests the most aversion? Cannot he deny them intelli- 
gence of their nearest friends, and disturb their slumbers by 
night, lest they should enjoy freedom and happiness even in 
dreams? In short, by every feasible mode cannot he rendet 
their existence 4 burden and a curse to them, — and all this 
be accomplished while the criminals are employed in produc- 
tive labor? It is not so difficult as the patrons of tread- 
wheels and capstans seem to suppose, to render a prison a 
scene of suffering. The collections of our criminal trials but 
too plainly prove that many individuals have existed, who have 
been eminently successful in their superintendence of gaols ; 
and who have converted them into places of such acute suffer- 
ing and impressive terror, that the prisoners who have been 
once confined there can never forget the dreadful lesson which 
they have been taught. 

Mr. Miller will perhaps tell us that we are ‘ rhetorical.’ 
In plain truth, and in sober common-sense, then, where is the 
justice or policy of saddling the public with an enormous charge, 
when it has been proved* that by good management it may 
be avoided; or of rendering the prisoners averse to or unfit 
for every kind of labor, which must necessarily compel them 
on their release from confinement to return to their old habits 
of dishonesty and crime? It is a mistake to suppose that the 
friends of the penitentiary-system are endeavoring to lessen 
the wholesome and proper terrors of a prison: but, while the 
criminal is paying the penalty of his offence by strict confine- 
ment and perpetual labor, they would prevent the repetition 
of it by forming him to good habits, and if possible by mak- 
ing him sensible of his guilt. If this system should not be 
considered as sufficiently rigorous, let the requisite degree of 
terror be added by enlarging the term of confinement ; which, 
if the criminal be capable of supporting himself, would be no 
additional tax on the community. Imprisonment surely affords 
fewer pleasures than Mr. Miller supposes: but, if the propo- 
sitions of those who think with him were to be carried into 
effect, it would be highly proper to change the form of sen- 
tencing a prisoner, and to acquaint him with the measure of 
punishment which he may expect. ‘The form might run thus: 
** The sentence of the Court is that you be imprisoned for 
the space of two years in his Majesty’s gaol of » where you 
shall not be suffered to support yourself; and that you be tor- 
mented during that time, in such manner as to the keeper of 
the aforesaid gaol shall seem fit.” 








* In the case of the Preston House of Correction, and in the 
American Penitentiaries, when they-were well managed. 
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Notwithstanding Mr. Miller’s assertion that ‘ reformation 
and prevention appear to be certain fixed points, an approach 
to one of which necessarily implies a departure from the other,’ 
we feel persuaded that the penitentiary-system merits, and 
will at last obtain, a fair trial in England. Under that sys- 
tem, reformation and prevention, so far from being separate 
‘fixed points,’ cannot be severed from one another: 


« Take him to prison, officer, 


Correction and instruction both must work 
Ere the rude beast will profit.” 


We perfectly agree with the author that a consolidation of 
our criminal laws is highly desirable, but. we fear that there 
would be great difficulty in finding any persons capable of ac- 
complishing so gigantic a task. We do not think, with Mr. 
Jeremy Bentham, that a code of laws should be the work of 
one hand, and we suppose that Mr. Miller is of our opinion. 





Art. X. The Provost. By the Author of ‘ Annals of the Parish,” 
&c. 12mo. pp. 360. 7s. Boards. Blackwood, Edinburgh ; 
Cadell, London. 


Art. XI. The Steam-Boat. By the Author of “ Annals of the 


Parish,” &c. 12mo. pp. 360. Blackwood, Edinburgh ; Cadell, 
London. 


AS we noticed one or two of the former efforts of this in- 
defatigable writer with good humour and indulgence, 
we fear that the praise, which we bestowed on those occa- 
sions, has tended to generate the equivocal productions now 
before us. We are anxious, however, to deprecate all respon- 
sibility for these bantlings of the writer’s brain, and must 
remind him that rapidity of composition implies neither fer- 
tility of invention nor rectitude of judgment. As to correctness 
of diction, we are not disposed to say much: but the style of 
‘ The Provost’ is neither Scotch nor English: it is for the most 
part tame, dull, and insipid; and, if it occasionally rises, it 
reaches only that inflated and licentious phraseology, which, 
if not checked in time by the utmost severities of penal criti- 
cism, will leave us no just right to complain of the barbarisms 
of America. 

‘ The Provost’ purports to be a series of sketches taken 
from the provincial manners of some of the smaller burghs of 
Scotland; and it seems intended to represent the ambition of 
the humble, the self-importance of municipal vanity, and the 
artifices by which the persevering and the cunning work them- 
selves to advancement and lucre, on those minor theatres of 
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intrigue and ambition. Had such a design been well executed, 
it might have been an amusing and perhaps an useful satire: 
but the whole is an indistinct and unfeatured daubing, ex- 
hibiting no nicety of touch or discrimination of tint, that is 
much superior to the skill of the artist mentioned in the Spec- 
tator, who converted the Saracen’s head into the portrait of 
Sir R de Coverley. 

Of the rise and fortunes of the worthy shopkeeper and 
magistrate who fills the station of hero in this volume, Mr. 
James Pawkie, it is obvious that no ingenuity could have made 
much. In able hands, however, even from these slender 
materials, something of the humors, the characteristic vanities, 
the petty competitions, in short, that which constitutes the 
broad farce of humble life, might have been extracted: —but 
in humor this writer is very deficient. He has scarcely an 
idea of a genuine joke; and the few jokes that occur in ‘ The 
Provost’ are of the practical kind. Mr. Pawkie proposes an 
important improvement in the streets. of his native town, that 
of having the sides of the streets paved with flags, like the 
plain-stones of Glasgow. Now old women and antiquated 
virgins having, time out of mind, been lawful game with wits 
of a certain class, on this occasion the author treats us with 


the following accident that happened to Miss Peggy Dainty : 


¢ But new occasions call for new laws; the side pavement, 
concentrating the people, required to be kept cleaner, and in 
better order, than when the whole width of the street was in 
use ; so that the magistrates were constrained to make regulations 
concerning the same, and to enact fines and penalties against 
those who neglected to scrape and wash the plain-stones forenent 
their houses, and to denounce, in the strictest terms, the emptyin 
of improper utensils on the same; and this, until the people had 
grown into the habitude of attending to the rules, gave rise to 
many pleas, and contentious appeals and bickerings, before the 
magistrates. Among others summoned before me for default, 
was one Mrs. Fenton, commonly called the Tappit-hen, who kept 
a small change-house, not of the best repute, being frequented 
by young men, of a station of life that gave her heart and coun- 
tenance to be bardy, even to the bailies. It happened that, by 
some inattention, she had, one frosty morning, neglected to soop her 
flags, and old Miss Peggy Dainty being early afoot, in passing her 
door committed a false step, by treading on a bit of a lemon’s skin, 
and her heels flying up, down she fell on her back, at full length, 
with a great cloyt. Mrs. Fenton, hearing the accident, came 
running to the door, and seeing the exposure that prejink Miss 
Peggy had made of herself, put her hands to her sides, and 
laughed for some time, as if she was by herself. Miss Peggy, 
being sorely hurt in the hinder parts, summoned Mrs. Fenton 
before me, where the whole affair, both as to what was seen and 
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heard, was so described, with name and surname, that I could 
not keep my composure. It was, however, made manifest, that 
Mrs. Fenton had offended the law, in so much as her flags had 
not been swept that morning, and therefore, to appease the 
offended delicacy of Miss Peggy, who was a most respectable lady 
in single life, I fined the delinquent five shillings.’ _ 


‘Fhe Steam-Boat’ contains a collection of trifles in the 
form of tales, much more puerile than any other productions 
of this writer. The adventures of the Steam-Boat “signify 
nothing ;” and the stories, of which those adventures are by a 
clumsy contrivance rendered the vehicle, are such as neither 
excite nor reward curiosity. Almost the only one, ‘the Rus- 
sian,’ which promised any thing like amusement, breaks ab- 
ruptly off in the middle: —‘ the Wearyful Woman’ would 
be contemptuously banished from the nursery ;— and ‘ Spitz- 
bergen’ is the concentrated essence of every thing that is dull 
and uninteresting. It is told by a Norsman, as he is called, 
or trader from Norway, ‘ who had been at Greenock to open 
a correspondence about deals, and hemp, and iron, and the 
other commodities that abound, as he informed me, in all the 
countries circumjacent to the Baltic Sea, from the Neva of 
Petersburgh and from Riga, where the balsam comes from, 
so good for cutted fingers and inward bruises ;’ and lest our 
candor should be called in question, or the justice of our ani- 
madversion be suspected, we will extract from this choice tale 
a short specimen. 


‘ 'Two year gone past I had much time and nothing to do, and 
having an affection for the strange things of nature, I volunteered 
in my own mind to go for pleasures of the chase to Spitsbergen. 
For this purpose I did hire a small ship, vit two mast, at Gotten- 
burgh, and sailed vit her round to the North Cape. It was the 
first week in June then, and we had such fine weather, that the 
sea was all as one great field of smooth oil.—It was as calm as ice. 

‘ At the North Cape I went on shore to the land, where there is 
plenty of birds to shoot, and when I was gone up the hill vit my 
gon, the tide went away and left my ship on a great stone, by 
which her bottom was much wounded, and the water came in. 
The sailors, however, when I had come back, did not tell me of 
this adversity, but permitted me to sail for Spitzbergen, vit a 
hole in the bottom, which was very bad of tem; for if they had 
not done so, I would have gone to the Pole. By the living hea- 
vens, sir, I would have gone to the Pole— there was nothing to 
stop me; for I saw from one high hill in Spitzbergen, when we 
were arrived there, all the sea clear to the Nort. O, so beautiful 
it was!—there vas no more to stop me from going to the Pole, 
than there is now, if I had the wings, from flying up to yonder 
cloud, which is like one balcony for the little angels to look down 
upon us in the steam-boat moving on the glass of this silent water. 
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‘ Very well; we went away vit the tide, and we came to one part 
of Spitzbergen, where we saw the great rocks of thecoal. There 
is the coal for all the world, when you can find no more in this 
country ; and there is likewise the trunks of trees which come in 
the corrents of the ocean, and are piled up in the bays by the 
porterage, that is by what you call the lifting up of the waves. — 
My Got! what values of woods be there, all broken in the bays 
of Spitzbergen ! 

‘ Very well ; we sailed alongside the coast, and there we came to 
one estuary, opening into the bowels of the land, and I made the 
sailors to navigate into the same, and went in and in, more than se- 
venty-five mile, and were not arrived at the sack-end. It may cut 
the country to the other side, for I do not know that it does not — 
there is no corrent when you have passed by one little strait — the 
purse-mouth of the place; and therefore I do think myself it 
does not cut the country to the other side, but is one firth 
like this wherein we are now taking our pleasures.’ 


We have had our full dose of the Coronation in the news- 
papers. Mr. Duffle’s account of that ceremony, which occu- 
pies no inconsiderable portion of the volume, we were obliged 
to read as a matter of duty: but we are by no means willing 
to inflict the same penance on our readers. 





Art. XII. Memoirs of the Life of Artemi, of Wagarschapat, near 
Mount Ararat, in Armenia: from the original Armenian, 
written by himself. Svo. pp. 374. 12s. Boards. Treuttel 
and Co. 1822. 


ITTLE authentic inxormation has reached us concerning the 
Armenians, though they form a large division of the 
Christian world, and are scattered in considerable masses not 
only through the different countries of the East, but over the 
European and Asiatic provinces of Russia. While they 
profess Christianity, however, their religion consists in little 
more than the observance of certain external forms and cere- 
monies. Their political condition in Persia and Armenia is that 
of the most abject depression; being bowed down by the des- 
potism of their Mohammedan rulers as well as that of their own 
ecclesiastics, and of such even among their own countrymen as 
have wealth and influence enough to enable them to tyrannize 
over their humbler neighbours. Of such a state of social misery, 
therefore, the natural consequence is that all, who have op- 
portunities, seek that tranquillity and independence abroad, 
which no exertion of talent or industry will secure them at 
home. Hence the Armenians bear a strong resemblance to the 
Jews in their general habits and pursuits: they monopolize 
nearly the traffic of the East; and they have mercantile esta- 
blishments 
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blishments in Marseilles, Venice, Petersburgh, Madras, and 
Calcutta. 

The volume now before us is a singular and curious, though 
we cannot call it a very readable piece of auto-biography, from 
the pen of an Armenian; who regularly committed the 
various incidents of his life, as they occurred, to writing in 
the Armenian language. No evidence is adduced by the 
editor in support of its authenticity: but there is a peculiarity 
in the turn and idiom of the Armenian dialect which it is im- 
possible to counterfeit ; and a diligent perusal of these memoirs 
induces us with confidence to admit that they are genuine. 
With regard to the subject-matter of the work, we apprehend 
that it will scarcely repay the curiosity of those who take it 
up, unless they are anxious to enlarge their stock of inform- 
ation concerning the rites and customs of this curious people. 

Artemi is the child of misfortune; the hook, as it were, 
on which every species of indignity and evil seems to have 
been hung ; and bastinadoes, stripes, and kickings follow each 
other in such rapid succession through the whole extent of 
his biography, that we are astonished almost to incredulity 
at his powers of endurance. He is in the truest sense of the 
words, 
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Yet so completely is man the sport of tyranny and the victim 
of oppression in the East, that to be incredulous of the inci- 
dents of a life so embittered by cruelty and chequered by 
changes of fortune as that of Artemi would argue a slender 
acquaintance with the genius and policy of oriental despo- 
tism. We must confine ourselves to one specimen of his 
adversities: but they are so monotonous and uniform, that the 
character of his adventures in general may be readily inferred 
from this extract. 


‘ In the month of August this year, when the vintage com- 
mences with us, a circumstance occurred which threw me again 
into the power of my tyrants, and plunged me into fresh mis- 
fortunes. 

‘ I have already stated that Kalust was the director of our town. 
Under him there was a sub-director, also of the clerical order, 
whose duty it was to collect the imposts paid by the inhabitants to 
the convent, and to superintend the works carried on for it, and 
for the performance of which, as I have had frequent occasion to 
observe, poor people were always selected. This ecclesiastical 
inspector was a hard-hearted man, so that his own nephew, the son 
of his deceased brother, had to endure not a little from his tyranny, 
which was carried to such a length, that even the head of this un- 
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fortunate orphan was not safe from the fangs of his uncle. He was 
a native of Tiflis, in Georgia, and of low birth. Near the time 
above mentioned, in the last days of July, he was taking a survey 
of the vineyards with some of the young men of our place, when 
he espied a Persian, who, probably fatigued with travelling a great 
way, and faint with heat and thirst, had climbed the wall of a vine- 
yard, and was picking a bunch or two of grapes to refresh his 
parched lips. He immediately ordered the young men to beat the 
Persian on account of this insignificant trifle; but they refused to 
obey, representing to him that they could not maltreat a man for 
so trivial an offence; that he himself would scarcely hesitate in a 
similar predicament to take a bunch of grapes out of another per- 
son’s garden to quench his thirst, by which the owner could not 
sustain any particular injury. The overseer, still more exasperated 
by this reply, seized a cudgel, ran up to the Persian, and struck 
him with such violence on the temple as to kill him on the spot. 
The relatives of the deceased preferred their complaint to the 
Chan of Erivan, and the latter sent to the patriarch, requiring him 
to deliver up the culprit. There was no other alternative than to 
comply with this demand, or to expose the town as well as the 
convent to the vengeance of the Persians. To appease the latter, 
the patriarch chose rather to give up the murderer to the relatives 
of the victim, who immediately dragged him without the walls of 
the convent, bound his hands, and beat him without mercy. Ac- 
cording to the custom of those parts, a murderer, or, in his stead, 
his relations, accommodate matters with the relatives of the de- 
ceased, by paying a sum of money proportionate to the abilities 
of the offender to afford this kind of satisfaction, or the demands 
insisted on by the complainants. As the superiors of the convent 
manifested no disposition to enter into such a compromise, the Per- 
sians conducted their prisoner to the town, where they celebrated 
his arrival with a second drubbing, and then carried him to the cit 
of Erivan. Here he had to endure fresh sufferings ; after hia 
they conducted him back with every kind of maltreatment to the 
town. The ecclesiastics had meanwhile resolved, in order to 
redeem their whole order from unmerited disgrace, to offer the 
injured party a sum for the ransom of the culprit ; and they assured 
them, at the same time, that their kinsman had been killed by some 
of the young men of the place. They accepted the proffered 
compensation, and the overseer was delivered from their hands 
more dead than alive. In this manner did the reverend fathers 
extend their protection to a criminal, for the preservation of the 
honour of their community, and of the convent in a but 
by their indiscretion they brought the poor people of the town 
into a very awkward predicament : for no sooner was the Chan of 
Erivan apprized that the Persian had been murdered by people 
belonging to our place, than he issued orders that, by way of aton- 
ing for the crime, a fortress should be built by us on a particular 
spot on Mount Ararat, as a check to the incursions of banditti. 
According to these orders the works were to be commenced the 
following spring, and to be carried on by thirty-five men of all 
ages, 
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ages, to be taken in turn from the indigent families, under the 
superintendence of five of the principal persons of the place. 
Besides these, twe Persians and one Armenian were appointed to 
be inspectors in chief. The sons of the rich were to be relieved 
after working a week, and to return in six or seven weeks; but the 
poor, after an interval of one, two, or three weeks, according to 
their circumstances. At the outset, when it was necessary to fix 
upon the persons who were to begin the works, Kalust, the direc- 
tor of our village, told the alderman whom to select for the pur- 
pose. He pitched upon me for the first, observing: ‘‘ We have 
poor lads who live quite at their ease, and think of nothing but 
how to become scholars — there’s for example the widow’s son,” 
meaning me. Agreeably to these directions, the tithing-man came 
very early one Saturday morning, seized me, and forcibly took 
from my mother an ass, which was destined to share my fate. 
I was conducted to the great place where our public meetings 
were held. I was the only one whose hands and feet they bound, 
and for the greater security that I might not run away, they tied 
me moreover to a tree, and threw my ass down on the ground be- 
side me. Our elders assembled: “* Thou wilt now have plenty of 
time,” said they, with a malicious smile, “ to learn to read and 
bind books ; and therefore we have determined that thou shalt stay 
till the works are finished without being relieved.” Accordingly, 
I alone was doomed not to return home till the completion of the 
works of the fortress. 

‘ It was no easy matter to collect thirty-five individuals, for the 
poor, knowing what they had to expect, secreted themselves. 
They therefore took such as they could find, without any farther 
distinction of persons. Had not a surety presented himself for 
me, I should have been left, lying bound as I was, for upwards of 
twenty-four hours. As soon as they had made up the required 
number, they dispatched us by day-break next morning. Laden 
with provisions for a week, we arrived at Mount Ararat, and took 
the shortest, but as it turned out by far the most fatiguing way to 
its left flank ; for it was frequently the case that we were obliged 
to crawl on all fours. Weary as we were, we found it almost im- 
possible to rest ourselves occasionally, for the fear of being bitten 
by venomous creatures, especially the morm*, would not allow us 
to think of sitting down, and we therefore cursed at every step the 
monk on whose account we were suffering such hardships.’ 


A view of Mount Ararat forms a frontispiece to the volume. 
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‘ * The morm resembles the scorpion in shape, but has a soft 
hairy skin like a mouse, either reddish or black, or of some other 
colour. The morm springs from the ground right at a person’s 
face. Its venom is mortal. — Author.’ 
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Arr. XIII. A Letter on our Agricultural Distresses, their Causes 
and Remedies ; accompanied. with Tables and Copper-plate 
Charts, shewing and comparing the Prices of Wheat, Bread, and 
Labour, from 1565 to 1821. By William Playfair. 8vo. 
pp- 72. 5s Boards. Sams. 1822. 


M r. PLayrarir has prefixed this motto to his letter: ‘ Ad- 
AV vanced rents, high taxes, and poor’s rates, do not all 
amount to one penny on the quartern loaf.’ The transcrip- 
tion of this statement saves much trouble. We occasionally 
mislay a pamphlet, and to be told where it zs not is the next 
best thing to being told where it 7s to be found, because it 
spares a search in the wrong place. As to high rents, they 
are out of the question now; for, however showy a figure 
they make in the landlord’s accounts, we all know that they 
are not paid. Then, if poor’s rate and taxes have so little to 
do with agricultural distress, what are the real causes of it? 
Monopolists, forestallers, regraters, meal-men, bakers, millers, 


centlemen in the corn-trade, intermediate between the grower 


and consumer, &c. &c.; dealers, ‘ who are in principle like a 
set of Jews, have become rich and keep the farmers who are 
in want of money altogether in their power, so that they 
erind them down at the same time that they keep up the price 
to the consumers.’ Elsewhere ihese persons are called * fun- 
guses,’ * excrescences,’ &c., and in a note (at p.9.) they are 
charged with committing ‘ a complete robbery’ on the farmer 
and the public; where it is also affirmed that ‘ the same 
practices prevail with cattle-dealers, who of all living animals 
are themselves the most voracious.’ 

It is very much to be regretted that any gentleman of cha- 
racter will condescend to use vulgar language like this; 
thus contributing to support and extend a prejudice, which is 
sufficiently strong, against a numerous and respectable class 
in society who are already too much exposed to popular 
odium. We certainly did not expect to see revived, at this 
time, denunciations and railings which would better have 
suited the days of witchcraft than those of philosophy ; and if 
we could bespeak the attention of our readers for a few 
minutes, it would give us pleasure to exorcise the evil spirits 
which Mr. Playfair has conjured up to scare us. To uproot 
the deeply-fixed prejudices of the vulgar is indeed no easy 
task, but it is incumbent on every man to make the attempt 
as often as an opportunity occurs. The terms wsurer, fore- 
staller, regrater, &c. are opprobrious, and the fastening of an 
opprobrious name to a man’s occupation is like tying a canister 
to a dog’s tail; the object of alarm is always at his heels; 
and they are both hunted, and hooted, and derided by all the 
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gaping rabble of the streets. The remark is very old that, if 
we degrade a man in the estimation of society, he will soon be 
degraded in his own; he will presently lower himself to the 
level which the injustice of others has prepared for him, and 
become accessory to his own debasement. Like a stricken 
deer, he will desert the herd, forlorn and hopeléss: the 
motives of his best actions will become suspected, and the ac- 
tions themselves misrepresented ; finding that he has no cha- 
racter to support, he will soon fancy that he has none to lose; 
he will grow indifferent to the opinion of mankind; and by 
degrees that high sense of honor, that living flame, which 
once glowed with ardor in his bosom, and which he once 
watched and fed with all the devotion and solicitude of a 
vestal, will burn feebly and more feebly till the last spark 
is extinct. . 

The dealers, cattle-butchers, &c., are ‘ in principle like a 
set of Jews,’ says Mr. Playfair. How applicable is the re- 
mark just made to that ill-used people ! We now reproach 
them with those low pursuits and base practices to which our 
own intolerance, rapacity, and unrelenting persecution, through 
a series of ages, has driven them. It is no difficult thing to 
fix an odious epithet on a whole class of meng but such an 
infliction is by no means an indication of better principle on 
our part; on the contrary, it is very likely to originate in the 
basest motives. The industrious and frugal habits of the Jews 
in antient times made them the great and almost sole deposi- 
taries of wealth; till their vast opulence excited the cupidity 
of necessitous and extravagant monarchs, and in every age 
and country they have been persecuted, nominally for their re- 
ligion, and proscribed, nominally for their usury: while in fact 
they have at all times been persecuted, proscribed, and plun- 
dered for their wealth. Shakspeare’s Shylock has done in- 
calculable mischief to this people; and the merit was reserved 
for Cumberland of making an attempt to rescue their character 
from reproach, by representing the hero of his excellent 
comedy, ** The Jew,” as kind-hearted, generous, and en- 
dowed with every Christian virtue. The forestaller and re- 
grater are probably not very dramatic personages, but some 
living Cumberland may honor the usurer as he honored the 
Jew, — if he dares to encounter the frown of Mr. Playfair. 
This writer assimilates, justly, the laws against usury with 
those against forestalling, &c.: but he affirms that ‘ it has 
never been alleged that the former could be dispensed with 
without danger, except by Turgot and the most decided 
of the French economists.’ We recommend to his perusal 
the unanswered and unanswerable “ Defence of Usury, by 
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Jeremy Bentham,” and request him to prepare himself for 
the repeal of all those laws in a short space of time, by read- 
ing the debate on Mr. Serjeant Onslow’s motion in the present 
parliament for that purpose. The reception which that motion 
for a repeal of the laws against usury experienced augurs well. 

Let us solicit the reader’s attention while we endeavor to 
efface the injurious impression which Mr. Playfair’s book is 
calculated to produce: premising that he has hung up, in ¢er- 
rorem, @ list of all the statutes restraining the offences of 
engrossing, forestalling, and regrating, but has most unac- 
countably omitted any reference to an act of George III. which 
nullifies the whole of them. Did this escape his research ? 

I. First, as to the Monopo.ist or ENGRossER *: his very 
existence is questionable, and he is rather a man of straw than 
aman of flesh and blood, —a mere creature of the imagination: 
for law has its fictions as well as poetry. ‘To suppose that any 
individual or any combination of individuals can monopolize, 
without the aid of government, any article of general consump- 
tion, like corn, beef, or mutton, is to suppose that a few deep 
pits and wells can engulf and absorb all the waters of the 
ocean. Government indeed may become a monopolist itself, 
and, by granting exclusive charters and immunities to mer- 
chant-companies, it may confer that character on others. 
Corn, Adam Smith observes, is of all commodities the least 
liable to be monopolized by the force of a few great capitals. 
Not only its value far exceeds the amount which the capitals 
of a few private men are capable of reaching, but the manner 
in which it is produced renders such purchase altogether im- 
practicable. ‘The production of corn employs a much larger 
quantity of industry than any other commodity; and it is 
divided among a greater number of owners, who never can be 
collected into one place, but are necessarily scattered through 
all the different corners of the country. The dispersed situ- 
ation of the inland-dealers in corn, comprehending the farmer, 
the merchant, the miller, the baker, &c. renders it altogether 
impossible for them to enter into any general and effective 
combination. 

In the year 1675, the island of Barbadoes was laid waste 
by a tremendous hurricane: neither tree nor house was left 





* Engrossing was described by stat. 5 and 6 Edw. VI. c. 14. 
to be “the buying up large quantities of corn or other dead 
victuals, with intent to sell them again.” Monopolies are nearly 
the same offence in other branches of trade that engrossing is in 
provisions ; being a licence allowed by the king for the sole pur- 
pose of buying, selling, making, working, or using of any thing 
whatsoever, &c. 
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gaping rabble of the streets. The remark is very old that, if 
we degrade a man in the estimation of society, he will soon be 
degraded in his own; he will presently lower himself to the 
level which the injustice of others has prepared for him, and 
become accessory to his own debasement. Like a stricken 
deer, he will desert the herd, forlorn and hopeléss: the 
motives of his best actions will become suspected, and the ac- 
tions themselves misrepresented; finding that he has no cha- 
racter to support, he will soon fancy that he has none to lose; 
he will grow indifferent to the opinion of mankind; and by 
degrees that high sense of honor, that living flame, which 
once glowed with ardor in his bosom, and which he once 
watched and fed with all the devotion and solicitude of a 
vestal, will burn feebly and more feebly till the last spark 
is extinct. 

The dealers, cattle-butchers, &c., are ‘ in principle like a 
set of Jews,’ says Mr. Playfair. How applicable is the re- 
mark just made to that ill-used people ! We now reproach 
them with those low pursuits and base practices to which our 
own intolerance, rapacity, and unrelenting persecution, through 
a series of ages, has driven them. It is no difficult thing to 
fix an odious epithet on a whole class of menf but such an 
infliction is by no means an indication of better principle on 
our part; on the contrary, it is very likely to originate in the 
basest motives. ‘The industrious and frugal habits of the Jews 
in antient times made them the great and almost sole deposi- 
taries of wealth; till their vast opulence excited the cupidity 
of necessitous and extravagant monarchs, and in every age 
and country they have been persecuted, nominally for their re- 
ligion, and proscribed, nominally for their usury: while in fact 
they have at all times been persecuted, proscribed, and plun- 
dered for their wealth. Shakspeare’s Shylock has done in- 
calculable mischief to this people; and the merit was reserved 
for Cumberland of making an attempt to rescue their character 
from reproach, by representing the hero of his excellent 
comedy, ** The Jew,” as kind-hearted, generous, and en- 
dowed with every Christian virtue. The forestaller and re- 
grater are probably not very dramatic personages, but some 
living Cumberland may honor the usurer as he honored the 
Jew, — if he dares to encounter the frown of Mr. Playfair. 
This writer assimilates, justly, the laws against usury with 
those against forestalling, &c.: but he affirms that ‘ it has 
never been alleged that the former could be dispensed with 
without danger, except by Turgot and the most decided 
of the French economists.’ We recommend to his perusal 


the unanswered and unanswerable “ Defence of Usury, by 
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Jeremy Bentham,” and request him to prepare himself for 
the repeal of all those laws in a short space of time, by read- 
ing the debate on Mr. Serjeant Onslow’s motion in the present 
parliament for that purpose. The reception which that motion 
for a repeal of the laws against usury experienced augurs well. 

Let us solicit the reader’s attention while we endeavor to 
efface the injurious impression which Mr. Playfair’s book is 
calculated to produce: premising that he has hung up, in ¢er- 
rorem, a list of all the statutes restraining the offences of 
engrossing, forestalling, and regrating, but has most unac- 
countably omitted any reference to an act of George III. which 
nullifies the whole of them. Did this escape his research ? 

I. First, as to the Monopo.ist or EnGRosseEr *: his very 
existence is questionable, and he is rather a man of straw than 
aman of flesh and blood, —a mere creature of the imagination: 
for law has its fictions as well as poetry. ‘To suppose that any 
individual or any combination of individuals can monopolize, 
without the aid of government, any article of general consump- 
tion, like corn, beef, or mutton, is to suppose that a few deep 
pits and wells can engulf and absorb all the waters of the 
ocean. Government indeed may become a monopolist itself, 
and, by granting exclusive charters and immunities to mer- 
chant-companies, it may confer that character on others. 
Corn, Adam Smith observes, is of all commodities the least 
liable to be monopolized by the force of a few great capitals. 
Not only its value far exceeds the amount which the capitals 
of a few private men are capable of reaching, but the manner 
in which it is produced renders such purchase altogether im- 
practicable. ‘The production of corn employs a much larger 
quantity of industry than any other commodity; and it is 
divided among a greater number of owners, who never can be 
collected into one place, but are necessarily scattered through 
all the different corners of the country. The dispersed situ- 
ation of the inland-dealers in corn, comprehending the farmer, 
the merchant, the miller, the baker, &c. renders it altogether 
impossible for them to enter into any general and effective 
combination. 

In the year 1675, the island of Barbadoes was laid waste 
by a tremendous hurricane: neither tree nor house was left 





* Engrossing was described by stat. 5 and 6 Edw. VI. c. 14. 
to be “the buying up large quantities of corn or other dead 
victuals, with intent to sell them again.” Monopolies are nearly 
the same offence in other branches of trade that engrossing is in 
provisions ; being a licence allowed by the king for the sole pur- 
pose of buying, selling, making, working, or using of any thing 
whatsoever, &c. 
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desolation and ruin. So complete was the destruction of the 
sugar-works, that nearly two years elapsed before they could 
be sufficiently repaired to renew the business. ‘The crop of 
provisions shared in the general devastation ; and, to add to 
the calamity, eight ships laden with the produce of the country 
: were sunken or stranded in Carlisle bay. In the general dis- 
i tress to which the island was reduced, some individuals, pos- 
sibly influenced by a bad motive while they conferred a public 
benefit, monopolized the provisions which were brought to 
market. Government took the alarm; and, fearing that its 
; humanity or its wisdom would be impeached by letting things 
\ take their course, passed a law to prevent monopolizing, fore- 
| stalling, and engrossing. The object, no doubt, was benevo- 
lent, but the enforcement of the law aggravated the scarcity | 
which it was intended to relieve. A ship laden with corn | 
stands in for the bay: — who is to buy the cargo? The whole 
could not be purchased by an individual, because of the pains 
and penalties of the new law against monopoly. How then? 
Is the captain to turn huckster, and dole it out by three or four 
bushels at a time? No: he can make better profit by sailing 
for another port, and disposing of the whole cargo at once, 
leaving the poor half-starved Barbadians to curse the folly of 4) 
their legislators. (See Poyer’s Hist. of Barb.) 

It was enacted by Edward VI. that ‘* whoever should buy 
corn with an intent to sell it again should be reputed an un- 
lawful engrosser.” For the first offence, he was to suffer 
two months’ imprisonment, and forfeit the value of the corn; 
for the second, six months’ imprisonment, and double the 
value of the corn; and for the third offence he was to be set 
in the pillory, imprisoned during the king’s pleasure, and 
forfeit all his goods and chattels. So, in order to make corn 
: cheap, the farmer was compelled not only to withdraw half 

his capital from his farm, and put it into the corn-trade, but 
half his time also! The rigor of the original statutes of 
Edward V1. was gradually softened down by several others, 
' which successively permitted the engrossing of corn; first 
: when the price of wheat did not exceed twenty, then twenty- 
four, then thirty-two, then forty, and, lastly, by the 15 Ch. II. 
F c. 7., forty-eight shillings per quarter. This was the maxi- 
mum, at which it was lawful to engross wheat: but then it 
was unlawful to sell it out again in the same market within 
six months! ‘The definition of an engrosser is * one who | 
gets into his possession or buys up corn, or other dead | 
victuals, with intent to sell them again ;” which, says Black- 
stone, * must, of course, be injurious to the public, by putting 
It 
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it in the power of one or two rich men to raise the price of 
provisions at their own discretion.” Now this definition is 
nothing more nor less than the definition of a merchant; and 
Blackstone’s remark as to the injurious effect of engrossing 
was just as applicable to the limits of twenty shillings per quar- 
ter, fixed by Ed. VI., as to the forty-eight shillings fixed by 
Charles II. The remark was not required; and it was, at 
any rate, incumbent on the learned commentator to shew 
how the act of buying and selling ‘ must, of course, put it in 
the power of one or two rich men to raise the price of pro- 

visions at their discretion.” (Comment. B.1V. ch. 12. § 8.) 
II. Forestatiine is described by stat. 5 and 6 Ed. VI. 
c. 14. to be, 1. the buying or contracting for any merchan- 
dise or victual coming in the way to market; 2. or, the dis- 
suading persons Rien Totaled their goods or provisions there ; 
or, 3. the persuading them to enhance the price when there: 
“ any of which practices,” says Blackstone, ** makes the 
market dearer to the fair trader.” Let us examine this state- 
ment. The frst branch of the offence is * the buying or 
contracting for any merchandise or victual coming in the way 
to market.” A man goes with his large tilted cart on the 
market-day morning of some city, and buys all the butter, 
eggs, poultry, pork, and mutton of half-a-dozen women on 
their way thither with these commodities for sale; where 
the women would perhaps have had to sit from seven or eight 
o’clock in the morning till seven or eight o’clock at night, 
before all their goods were sold. Is their own time worth 
nothing? is that of their horses worth nothing? The fore- 
staller, by meeting them on the road, and buying all their 
provisions, releases the whole at once; sending the horses 
back to plough, and the women to attend their dairies, feed 
their pigs and poultry, and suckle their children. The public 
is no loser by this, but gains the difference between the labor 
of one person and one horse, and the labor of six persons 
and six horses. Suppose that these six women had gone on to 
the market: what reason is there for believing that they would 
have sold their goods cheaper than the forestaller who bought 
them on the road? ‘They certainly could sell them cheaper 
to him in the bulk, and at once, than they could afford to sell 
them to the public in detail, for they save the expence of 
feeding themselves and their horses at an inn, they save their 
own time, and they transfer to him the risk of an “ over- 
thrown market,” that is, of a market in which the supply 
exceeds the demand. These considerations induce them to 

make a sure forehanded bargain cn lower terms than the 
could afford in the open market. — The forestaller no doubt 
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speculates on a profit on his bargain, and is intitled to it, and 
he makes it with a positive advantage to the public: for he 
may be satisfied with a less profit than these individuals col- 
lectively would have required, whom he has released and sent 
back to their respective occupations, in as much as the labor 
of one individual and one horse can be afforded at a lower 
price than the labor of six individuals and six horses. 
Perhaps, however, he would not be so satisfied ; then we shall 
soon see where the punishment would fall ; and that the effect 
of his cupidity would only be to benefit his rivals, and leave 
his own commodities unsold. 

The second branch of the offence of forestalling is ‘ the 
dissuading persons from bringing their goods or provisions 
to market.” The only two effective methods of dissuading a 
man against bringing his goods to market are, first, to offer 
him for them at home such a price as he calculated to obtain 
when they would reach the market, deducting the value of 
the time, trouble, risk, and actual expence of conveying them 
thither; or, secondly, ‘to impress him with a belief that they 
will obtain a higher price at some futuretime. The first case 
corresponds so exactly with that which we have noticed under 
the former head, as to require no additional illustration or 
defence. If a forestaller goes to the house of a farmer, for 
instance, and saves him and his horse and cart the whole of 
their journey to the market-town, the farmer can undoubtedly 
‘afford his goods even at a lower price than if the forestaller 
had spared him only half his journey by meeting him half- 
way on the road; and consequently at a still lower price than 
if he had himself gone on the whole way to market. In 
the second case, ‘ to dissuade him from bringing his goods to 
market,” under an idea that he will obtain a higher price for 
them at some future time, is to impress him with a belief 
that, at that future time, the demand in the market will be 
greater in proportion to the supply than it is now. Here, 
again, a real and substantial benefit would be conferred on 
the public, by inducing a man to keep his goods from mar- 
ket till he found a more pressing occasion for them. For 
this benefit, however, by the old statutes, a man’s goods are 
subject to be forfeited, and his person to be imprisoned during 
the king’s pleasure, and exposed on the platform of a pillory! 

The zhird branch of the offence of forestalling is the per- 
suading a man to.enhance the priceof his goods when at market.” 
This is rather a work of supererogation. A man does not 
wait to be “ persuaded” to sell his goods for as much money 
ashe can. The law, however, contemplates some easy sluggish 
simpleton, who requires to be goaded by his neighbours to 
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the unwilling task of demanding the full value of them! 
This surely was the dream of some drowsy Lycurgus. It 
signifies little what price a man sets on his commodities, un- 
less he can find somebody to give it. Let any person try the 
experiment, by asking a guinea a-piece for his geese, and 
half a crown a pound for his mutton, while his neighbours 
are selling their geese at five shillings each, and their mut- 
ton at four-pence a pound. Does any body think that a man, 
by persuading this simpleton to ask such extravagant prices, 
has done any harm to the public! The goods, it must be 
assumed, were brought to market with the intention of con- 
verting them into money; and if we suppose that, because 
the seller cannot obtain five times as much as they are worth, 
he will throw his geese and mutton into a ditch, we are sup- 
posing him to be a madman, and to reason with such a 
person is to be almost as mad as himself. The cupidity of 
this individual is immediately punished by having his goods 
left on his hands unsold, while those of his rivals are taken 
off at the current prices. At the close of the market, most 
buyers being supplied, the demand which was brisk in the 
early part of it very sensibly abates; and he will find him- 
self obliged to sell his goods for less than his neighbours, and 
for less than he might have sold his own if his rapacity 
had not betrayed him. What injury, then, can the public 
sustain by persuading some ideot to try so fruitless an expe- 
riment ? and what grounds had Mr. Justice Blackstone for 
asserting that each, or that any one, of the practices which 
constitute the legal offence of forestalling, ‘* makes the mar- 
ket dearer to the fair trader?” Water does not find its level 
more certainly than the price of any article which is exposed 
in open market to open competition: for competition is that 


active principle which is always busy in regulating the market- 


Bee, and keeping it at that natural and central price to which 
the prices of all commodities are constantly gravitating. Dif- 
ferent accidents, it is observed by Adam Smith, may some- 
times keep them suspended above it, and sometimes force 
them down below it: but, whatever be the obstacle which 
hinders them from settling in this centre of repose and conti- 
nuance, they are constantly tending towards it. 

III. We are now come to the ¢hird and last offence which 
it is our intention to notice on the present occasion, namely, 
that of ReGratine: which is described also by stat. 5 and 6 
Ed. VI. c.14. to be * The buying of corn or other dead vic- 
tuals in any market, and selling it again in the same market, 
or within four miles of the place.” This also, according to 
Mr. Justice Blackstone, as well as Mr. Playfair, ‘ enhances 
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the price of the provision, as every successive seller must have 
a successive profit.” It was a very prevalent opinion formerly 
and perhaps may still be, that the fewer the hands are through 
age commodity passes, between the grower and the 
consumer, the cheaper it must be. With this idea, the divi- 
sion of labor must no doubt be regarded as a public injury, and 
all middle-men and retailers as public nuisances and fit objects 
of punishment. 

It may indicate temerity to dispute a position of Mr. Justice 
Blackstone: for no writer, antient or modern, combines more 
succesfully the various qualities of strength, precision, elegance, 
and perspicuity in his style: it is a model of excellence un- 
equalled and perhaps unrivalled. We should justly incur the 
reproach of presumption, were we to estimate his attainments 
as a lawyer: but he had imbibed somewhat too much of that 
spirit which dictated the well-known reply of the Parliament 
at Merton to the prelates of Henry III., “* Nolumus leges An- 
glie mutari.” One of the Justices of the Common Pleas, and 
Vinerian Professor of Law at Oxford, he was not satisfied 
with explaining the nature and principles of the English code, 
but seems to have deemed it incumbent on him to defend the 
wisdom and justice of those laws, individually as well as col- 
lectively. On the present subject, surely, his reasoning is illo- 
gical, and the very basis of it false. His argument is that, 
because every successive seller must have a successive profit, 
therefore the price of provisions must be advanced in propor- 
tion to the number of hands through which they pass. In 
the first place, however, he is not justisfied in assuming that 
every successive seller must have a successive profit. Each 
seller expects and desires it, no doubt: but, having no com- 
mani over the market, he is often woefully disappointed; and 
the weekly list of bankruptcies arising from erroneous cal- 
culations of profit is an evidence absolutely demonstrative on 
this head. Suppose a commodity to pass through an entire 
alphabet of buyers, in the same market, and on the same day. 
There is no reason for assuming that Z, the last of them, can 
sell his commodity at a higher price than A, the first of them, 
might have gained for it. The supply is not diminished, nor 
is the demand increased, by the mere transference of a com- 
modity from hand to hand; nor has the commodity itself 
received any additional value, natural or artificial, in the 
course of its numerous transits. How, then, can it possibly 
fetcha higher price? Z would have given just as much for it 
to A as he gave to Y; and if A sold it to B for a less sum, it 
was only because he did not know its value, and did not make 
an offer of it to Z at first. If, however, this point were con- 
ceded, and it were granted that every successive seller does make 
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a successive profit, it yet would not follow that the price of 
the article must be advanced. The division and subdivision 
of labor form one of the most prominent distinctions between 
rude and civilized society ; and to this division we are indebt- 
ed for the excellence of our artificers, and not only for the 

perfection of their work but likewise for its cheapness. 

Blackstone’s position is, that the more the hands are through 

which a consumable article passes in its transit from the grower 

to the consumer, the higher price the latter must pay for 

it. Let us try this position in the article of first necessity, 

Corn, granting that each successive hand puts on a successive 

profit. The legislature, indeed, has often tried it, and, con- 

ceiving the interference of middle-men to be injurious, has 

interposed to restrain them. With marvellous inconsistency, 

however, it has sometimes not merely encouraged them, but 
absolutely forced them into existence: for manufacturers were 
formerly prohibited from selling their own goods by retail, 
expressly for the purpose of encouraging shopkeepers ; who 
are, in the strictest sense of the word, middle-men, standing 
between the producers and the consumers. Can any person 
believe that bread would be cheaper if there were no bakers, 
or corn-merchants, who are both middle-men, gaining a 
profit on the article before it reaches the consumer? ‘The 

time of a farmer is much better occupied than by baking bread 
for housekeepers, or retailing his corn to them in the insignifi- 

cant driblets of two or three bushels each. His capital, too, 

is more advantageously employed in a single concern, than it 

could be if divided among three or four. 

In the former part of this article, we said that Mr. Playfair 
had hung up, in terrorem, a long list of penalties inflicted on 
forestallers, engrossers, &c. by antient statutes, but that .he 
had unaccountably omitted to advert to a subsequent act which 
abrogates the whole of them. That act is 12 Geo. III., the 
preamble of which sets out with declaring that, ‘* Whereas it 
has been found by experience that the restraint laid by several 
statutes upon the dealing in corn, and sundry other sorts of vic- 
tuals, have a tendency to discourage the growth and to enhance 
the price of the same, and to bring distress upon the inhabitants 
of many places, be it enacted, that all those acts be repealed, 
being detrimental to the supply of the labouring and manufac- 
turing poor of the kingdom,” Xc. Can any thing be more 
absurd and anomalous, more repugnant to common sense, 
than that forestalling and regrating should still be offences at 
common law, and punishable with fine and imprisonment, 
after so positive and unqualified an admission on the statute- 
book, that the suppression of these practices has been found 
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“6 by experience to have a tendency to discourage the growth 

and enhance the price of provisions, and to be detrimental 

‘to the supply of the poor?” In point of fact, however, are 

| these ‘ offences” still punishable at common law? Common 
| law is built on custom, which is an evidence of the concur- 
ring judgment of the people; and it is our practice, says 
Blackstone, * to make it of equal authority with, when it is not 
contradicted by, the written law.” (Comment. Introd. § 3.) The 

common law on the subject of forestalling, &c. had the common 
consent and expressed the common opinion of persons in ages 
of high antiquity and ignorance, that markets are best sup- 
plied when under certain regulations and restrictions. The 
statutes of Edward VI. were enacted under the same erroneous 
i conception; but “the experience” of a more enlightened and 
observant age has acknowleged the positive mischief of such 

restrictions and regulations, as we find by the preamble to 

the statute of 12 Geo. III. Now it is a rule observed in the 

construction of statutes, that ** where the common law and a 

statute differ, the common law gives place to the statute, and 

an old statute gives place to a new one: and this, upon a 

general mre of universal law, that leges posteriores priores 

| contrarias abrogant ; consonant to which, it was laid down by 
| a law of the twelve tables at Rome, that, guod populus postre- 
mum jussit, idjusratum esto.” (Blackstone, Introd.) If it be a 

| principle of universal law that a new statute supersedes an old 
| one, @ fortiori it is competent to supersede and abrogate a 
contradicting portion of still older common law, which itself 


gives place to any statute from which it differs, whether new 
| or old. 


We must apologize for the length to which this article has 
been extended: but it appears to us that the attempt of Mr. 
Playfair to revive the almost forgotten prejudices of ignorant 
i} times against the freedom of domestic trade, and also to terrify 

us with the skeletons of old statutes, long since hung in chains 
| for their misdeeds, and perfectly harmless, however ugly and 
i, frightful, required some effort on our part to defeat it.— Mr. P. 
| has given us three charts, ingeniously constructed, perspicuous, 
| and useful: the first displays at one view the price of the 
oo of wheat, and the wages of labor by the week, from 
, e year 1565 to 1821: the second gives the yearly average- 
} prices of the quartern loaf of best wheaten bread, from 1740 
| to 1821; and the third shews the value of the quarter of 
wheat in shillings, and zz days’ wages of a good mechanic, 
i from 1565 to 1821. 
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Art. XIV. May-Day with the Muses. By Robert Bloomfield, 
«« Author of the Farmer’s Boy,” “ Rural Tales,” &c. 12mo. 
4s. Boards. Baldwin andCo. 1822. 


Ww HILE in Italy we find poets and scholars assuming the 

character of shepherds, and emulously enrolling them- 
selves among Gli Arcadi, in England our a a and yeomen 
not unfrequently exchange the plough for the lyre, and the 
pruning-hook for the pen. Of the two metamorphoses, un- 
doubtedly the latter is the most natural and rational ; and it 
is an honorable proof of the extensive influence which our 
free institutions exert over our habits and feelings, that our 
literary history affords so many instances of eminent authors 
who have risen to such celebrity from the lowest situations. 
This is as it should be in the ‘* Republic of Letters,” where 
genius and talent are the only title to superior distinction. — 
The English public have always recognized the claims of 
merit, however nameless and humble; and among those who 
have been raised from their obscurity by the public approba- 
tion and encouragement, no one has deserved his elevation 
more justly than Robert Bloomfield. 

As the author of * The Farmer’s Boy,” this votary of the 
Muses has long been a favorite with those whose feelings 
are calm and healthy enough to be delighted with poetry, 
which borrows its only charm from the innocence and simpli- 
city of rural occupations, and the exhibition of homely af- 
fections. In these quiet and unobtrusive descriptions, no 
writer has been happier than Bloomfield. Unlike Crabbe, 
who is always most successful when he is painting some scene 
of wretchedness or knavery,—a young girl breaking her 
heart at the faithlessness of her lover, or a parish-apprentice 
cheating the overseers, — Bloomfield delights to describe the 
virtues and happiness of rural life, and thus affords us most 
certainly a more pleasant and more satisfactory picture. We 
rejoice, therefore, to find him once more appearing before 
the public; giving a proof not only that he is not dead, but 
that he has not forgotten how to weave together his village- 
rhymes as pleasingly as heretofore. ‘ I have been reported,’ 
says he in his preface, ‘ to be dead, but I can assure the 
reader that this like many other reports is not true. I have 
written these tales with anxiety, and in a wretched state of 
health; and if these formidable foes have not incapacitated 
me, but left me free to meet the public eye with any degree 
of credit, that degree of credit I am sure I shall gain.’ 

May-Day with the Muses is a little collection of poems in- 
geniously attached together, somewhat in the manner of 


Hogg’s 
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Hogg’s “ Queen’s Wake.” Sir Ambrose Higham, an aged 
baronet of the true old English stamp, determines to hold a 
spring-festival, and accordingly remits half a year’s rent to all 
his tenants who will bring a poetical equivalent to the feast. 


¢ « Why not,” he cried, as from his couch he rose, 
“ To cheer my age, and sweeten my repose, 
Why not be just and generous in time, 
And bid my tenants pay their rents in rhyme ? 
For one half year they shall : — a feast shall bring 
A crowd of merry faces in the spring.” ’ 


No doubt this was a very satisfactory arrangement to the 
tenants, many of whom appeared at Oakly Hall on the ap- 
pointed day, ready prepared to pay all their arrears in verse. 
First, * Philip, a farmer’s son well known for song,’ recites an 
excellent rustic ballad called *‘ The Drunken Father,’ to the 
great edification of the rest of the jovial company. This 
ballad is in the author’s best style: simple, forcible, and full 
of feeling. ‘Then rose the Gamekeeper, ‘ in garb of shining 
plush of grassy green,’ and recited ‘ The Forester,’ in which 
are many good verses, but in several of them we observe a 
straining to reach a higher tone of feeling than is natural to 
the poet. The first four verses are very pleasing. 


‘ Born in a dark wood’s lonely dell, 
Where echoes roar’d, and tendrils curl’d 
Round a low cot, like hermit’s cell, 
Old Salcey Forest was my world. 
I felt no bonds, no shackles then, 
For life in freedom was begun ; 
I gloried in th’ exploits of men, 
And learn’d to lift my father’s gun. 


‘ O what a joy it gave my heart ! 

Wild as a woodbine up I grew ; 

Soon in his feats I bore a part, 
And counted all the game he slew. 

I learn’d the wiles, the shifts, the calls, 
The language of each living thing ; 

I mark’d the hawk that darting falls, 
Or station’d spreads the trembling wing. 


‘ I mark’d the owl that silent flits, 
The hare that feeds at eventide, 
The upright rabbit, when he sits 
And mocks you, ere he deigns to hide. 
I heard the fox bark through the night, 
I saw the rooks depart at morn, 
I saw the wild deer dancing light, 
And heard the hunter’s cheering horn. 


‘ Mad 
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‘ Mad with delight, I roam’d around 

From morn to eve throughout the year, 

But still, midst all I sought or found, 
My favourites were the spotted deer. 

The elegant, the branching brow, 
The doe’s clean limbs and eyes of love ; 

The fawn as white as mountain-snow, 
That glanced through fern and brier and grove.’ 


The shepherd now repeats a very fanciful dream, which is 
in fact an allegorical description of the French Revolution 
and the great political events that have followed it.— We 
pass over * The Soldier’s Home,’ and ‘ Rosamond’s Song of 
Hope,’ that we may arrive the sooner at the last tale in the 
volume, which is called * Alfred and Jennet ;’ and from which 
we must give a rather copious extract. The story is sup- 
posed to be related by the father of Jennet, who had become 
a favorite at the house of a lady whose son had been born 
blind. In spite of the inequality of fortune, Alfred grows 
attached to her, and, according to the antient custom in such 


cases, they are of course married. The description of Jennet 
singing is beautiful. 


‘ Thus grown familiar, and at perfect ease, 
What could be Jennet’s duty but to please ? 
Yet hitherto she kept, scarce knowing why, 
One powerful charm reserved, and still was shy. 
When Alfred from his grand-piano drew 
Those heavenly sounds that seem’d for ever new, 
She sat as if to sing would be a crime, 
And only gazed with joy, and nodded time. ’ 
Till one snug evening, I myself was there, 
The whispering lad inquired, behind my chair, 
‘* Bowman, can Jennet sing ?” — “ At home,” said I, 
‘«¢ She sings from morn till night, and seems to fly 
From tune to tune, the sad, the wild, the merry, 
And moulds her lip to suit them like a cherry ; 
She learn’d them here.” — “‘ O ho!” said he, * O ho!” 
And rubb’d his hands, and stroked his forehead, so. 
Then down he sat, sought out a tender strain, 
Sung the first words, then struck the chords again ; 
“* Come, Jennet, help me, you must know the song 
Which I have sung, and you have heard so long.” 
I mark’d the palpitation of her heart, 
Yet she complied, and strove to take a part, 
But faint and fluttering, swelling by degrees, 
Ere self-composure gave that perfect ease, 
The soul of song : — then with triumphant glee, 
Resting her idle work upon her knee, 
Her little tongue soon aill’d the room around 
With such a voluble and magic sound, 
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That, ’spite of all her pains to persevere, 

She stopp’d to sigh, and wipe a starting tear ; 

Then roused herself for faults to make amends, 

While Alfred trembled to his fingers’ ends. 

But when this storm of feeling sunk to rest, 

Jennet, resuming, sung her very best, 

And on the ear, with many a dying fall, 

She pour’d th’ enchanting “ Harp of Tara’s Hall.” 

Still Alfred hid his raptures from her view, 

Still touch’d the keys, those raptures to renew, 

And led her on to that sweet past’ral air, 

The Highland Laddie with the yellow hair. 

She caught the sound, and with the utmost ease 

Bade nature’s music triumph, sure to please ; 

Such truth, such warmth, such tenderness express’d, 

That my old heart was dancing in my breast. 

Upsprung the youth, ‘“ O Jennet, where’s your hand ? 
ere’s not another girl in all the land, 

If she could bring me empires, bring me sight, 

Could give me such unspeakable delight : 

You little baggage ! not to tell before 

That you could sing ; mind — you go home no more.” 


Thus I have seen her from my own fire-side 

Attain the utmost summit of her pride ; 

For, from that singing hour, as time roll’d round, 
At the great house my Jennet might be found, 
And, while I watch’d her progress with delight, 
She had a father’s blessing every night, 

And grew in knowledge at that moral school 

Till I began to guess myself a fool. 

Music ! -_ she could play as well as he ! 

At least I thought so, — but we’ll let that be: 

She read the poets, grave and light, by turns, 

And talk’d of Cowper’s ‘ Task,” and Robin Burns ; 
Nay, read without a book, as I may say, 

As much as some could with in half a day. 

’Twas thus I found they pass’d their happy time, 

In all their walks, when nature in her prime 

Spread forth her scents and hues, and whisper’d love 
And joy to every bird in oery grove ; 

And though their colours could not meet his eye, 
She pluck’d him flowers, then talk’d of poetry. 


Once on a sunbright morning, ’twas in June, 
I felt my spirits and my hopes in tune, 

And idly rambled forth, as if t’ explore 

The little valley just before my door ; 

Down by yon dark green oak I found a seat 
Beneath the clustering thorns, a snug retreat 
For poets, as I deem’d, who often prize 

Such holes and corners far from human eyes ; 
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I mark’d young Alfred, led by Jennet, stray 

Just to the spot, both chatting on their way : 

They came behind me, I was still unseen ; 

He was the elder, Jennet was sixteen. 

My heart misgave me, lest I should be deem’d 

A prying listener, never much esteem’d, 

But this fear soon subsided, and I said, 

«¢ I'll hear this blind lad and my little maid.” 

That instant down she pluck’d a woodbine wreath, 
The loose leaves rattled on my head beneath ; 

This was for Alfred, which he seized with joy, 

‘«< O, thank you, Jennet,” said the generous boy. 
Much was their talk, which many a theme supplied, 
As down they sat, for every blade was dried. 

I would have skulk’d away, but dared not move, 

‘¢ Besides,” thought I, ‘ they will not talk of love;” 
But I was wrong, for Alfred, with a sigh, 

A little tremulous, a little shy, 

But, with the tenderest accents, ask’d his guide 

A question which might touch both love and pride. 
**« This morning, Jennet, why did you delay, 

And talk to that strange clown upon your way, 
Our homespun gardener ? how can you bear 

His screech-ow] tones upon your perfect ear ? 

I cannot like that man, yet know not why, 

He’s surely quite as old again as I ; 

He’s ignorant, and cannot be your choice, 

And ugly too, I'm certain, by his voice, 

Besides, he call’d you pretty.” — “ Well, what then ? 
I cannot hide my face from all the men; 

Alfred, indeed, indeed, you are deceived, 

He never spoke a word that I believed ; 

Nay, can he think that I would leave a home 

Full of enjoyment, present, and to come, 

While your dear mother’s favours daily prove 
How sweet the bonds of gratitude and love ? 

No, while beneath her roof I shall remain, 

I'll never vex you, never give you pain.” — 

“¢ Enough, my life,”” he cried, and up they sprung ; 
By Heaven, | almost wish’d that I was young ; 

It was a dainty sight to see them pass, 

Light as the July fawns upon the grass, 

Pure as the breath of Spring when forth it spreads, 
Love in their hearts, and sunshine on their heads.’ 


The idea of Alfred judging of his rival by his voice is highly 
natural: but perhaps the poet may have borrowed from an 
anecdote which is related by Richardson of Milton, who, on 
hearing a lady sing, exclaimed, ‘* Now will I swear that lady 
is handsome.” 

At length Sir Ambrose bids his friends good night : 

‘ An 
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‘An instantaneous shout re-echoed round, 

‘Twas wine and gratitude inspired the sound : 
Some joyous souls resumed the dance again, 
The aged loiter’d o’er the homeward plain, 

And scatter’d lovers rambled through the park, 
And breathed their vows of honour in the dark ; 
Others a festal harmony preferr’d, 

Still round the thorn the jovial song was heard ; 
Dance, rliymes, and fame, they scorn’d such things as these, 
But drain’d the mouldy barrel to its lees, 

As if ’twere worse than shame to want repose : 
Nor was the lawn clear till the moon arose, 

And on each turret pour’d a brilliant gleam 

Of modest light, that trembled on the stream : 
The owl ptoke, but dared not yet complain, 
And banish’d silence re-assumed her reign.’ 


We conclude with assuring our readers that they will not 
find many pleasanter modes of whiling away a gloomy after- 
noon in Autumn than in the perusal of * May-Day with the 
Muses.’ 





Art. XV. Memoirs of the Author o “ Indian Antiquities ;” 
comprehending the History of the Progress of Indian Liter- 
ature, in Britain, during a Period of Thirty Years. To be com- 
prized in Three Parts. 8vo. Parts I. and II. 7s. each, sewed. 
Rivingtons. P 

I" is scarcely necessary to state to our readers that the author 

of * Indian Antiquities” is the Rev. Thomas Maurice, as- 
sistant-keeper of the MSS. in the British Museum, and that 
he has long been advantageously known in the literary world by 
that splendidly written work. If it be too exclusively founded 
on English researches, if deficient in arrangement and com- 
pression of topic, if somewhat tinctured with ecclesiastical 
prejudices, and if less critical than eloquent, still it asserts an 
elevated rank for comprehension of materials and richness of 
composition. The author of such a production may well ex- 
pect that some public curiosity will attach to his biography. 

Mr. M. is descended, he informs us, from Welsh princes, 

but was born at Hertford, on the 25th of September, 1754. 

His father, a clergyman and schoolmaster, gave him good 

domestic instruction, but died during his boyhood, and he 

was then placed by the interest of guardians in Christ’s Hos- 
pital. The mother, however, who was methodistically dis- 
posed, and indeed liable to fits of aberration of mind, chose 
to remove her son to Mr. Wesley’s seminary near Bristol and 
Kingswood. During his stay there, Mrs. Maurice married 
Joseph 
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Joseph Wright, an Irishman, and a local preacher among the 
Methodists : a connection which deprived the author of much 
of his inheritance, ‘and which was contracted not only under 
the influence of a corrupt conspiracy, but while Mrs. Maurice 
was in a state not fit to form such an engagement. It was 
ultimately set aside by the Court of Chancery: but the waste 
of property which it occasioned is lamentable. — Mr. Maurice 
was afterward placed under the celebrated Dr. Parr at Stan- 
more, of which residence he thus speaks : 


‘ That the democratic spirit somewhat prevailed, though to no 
culpable extent, among the gentlemen about that period educated 
at Harrow, may in some degree be accounted for by their being so 
well read, under the tuition of their learned deceased master, in 
Greek history, by which they were naturally interested in the fate 
of liberty — that liberty whose cause was so well supported by its 
orators against the armies of the Persian satrap, and the say Som 
designs of Philip. The power of gold had also been recently, and 
to an alarming extent, tried in their own country by the daring 
minister who is said to have affirmed that every man had his price. 
In one of those accomplished scholars *, it is well known, that 
Iseeus, the master of Demosthenes, afterwards found an elegant 
translator of his eloquent orations. A very different doctrine from 
that promulged by the minister aforesaid is inculcated throughout 
those spirited Alcaic verses commencing with 


What constitutes a state ? 
Not high-rais’d battlement, or labour’d mound —— 


and those that, in still more energetic strains, rehearse the sublime 
praises of the subverters of the tyranny of the Pisistratide, 

‘ Pre-eminent among these worthies of Stanmore were William 
Julius, the captain, and Walter Pollard, two most excellent scholars 
— natives of the tropic — “‘ Souls made of fire, and children of the 
sun ;” the latter of whom only expired with the last expiring year, 
1818. He was early honoured with the confidence of Sir W. 
Jones, and became, at Cambridge, the personal friend of Mr. Pitt, 
by whom he was made Comptroller of the Exchequer, in which 
situation he died. I shall have much to say of him presently, for 
of him much is worthy to be said. . 

‘ To associate with young men so accomplished as these, was 
gradually to advance in knowledge. Though much their junior, 
by my kind instructor’s recommendation I obtained that permis- 
sion ; I was even placed, however unworthy, in the same exalted 
class with them ; and seeing me earnest, industrious, and inquisi- 
tive, they assisted me in my studies, which for a time were labo- 
rious and unremitted. J had frequent invitations, also, to dine and 
drink tea with the great archi-didaskalos himself, who condescend- 
ed to indulge me with private instructions in his study. A con- 
siderable latitude was given to this upper part of the school by a 





‘ * Sir William Jones.’ 
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master who well knew when to straiten and when relax the reins 
of government, nor was it ever abused to any considerable extent. 
Our morning breakfast-parties, and our numerous evening-conver- 
saziones, were of a nature highly social, yet still of a literary cast ; 
the varying merits as well as style of the different British writers 
were dispassionately discussed ; and Johnson and Addison, Hume 
and Robertson, had each their respective partizans among us. 
Young men of that age will dare to think for themselves; and, 
seaniioen, it cannot excite wonder if Bolingbroke, also, had his 
advocates, and Akenside his admirers. Our more convivial meet- 
ings, (for we had them unknown to our Argus,) our Attic symposia, 
at least while Pollard remained among us, were also regulated by 
the laws of decorum, and no intemperate mirth disgraced the 
scholars of philosophy and Parr! At a later period, a Greek play, 

the first instance of the kind in England, I believe, ) the CEdipus 

'yrannus of Sophocles, the most admired tragedy of antiquity, 
was performed before a vast body of assembled literati ; and the 
incomparable scholar, Gerald, went eloquently through a part of 
eight or nine hundred lines, without a pause or a blunder — would 
to God he had acted his part with equal correctness in the great 
drama of life. 

‘ It was, indeed, impossible, while we were construing the cho- 
ruses, and often very sublime speeches of the AyJ/edos, or Messen- 
ger» in the Greek tragedians, for the most stupid boy not to be 

eeply affected with the mode in which Dr. Parr — for so I shall 
venture to call my revered friend, as a title more dignified, and 
more familiar to me, though he did not take that degree till seve- 
ral years afterwards — with the mode, I say, in which he treated 
the subject of our instruction. For, in our progress through the 
interesting drama, to the antient Greek and Roman authorities, 
brought in illustration of the author, were added similar passages, 

enerally imitations, to be found in modern writers, principally Eng- 
lish: as, for instance, in respect to the tragedy just mentioned, 
the CEdipus Tyrannus, all the pathetic ejaculations of Milton, rela- 
tive to his blindness, were adduced to increase the interest, from 
Paradise Lost, and the Samson Agonistes. This was done in the 
most impressive manner by an instructor, who, in addition to his 
profound knowledge of Greek lore, accurately knew, and strenu- 
ously exerted, all the powers of the English language, to enforce 
them on his pupils. During his eloquent recitations, I have known 
youths of feeling affected by them even to tears; and, I believe, 
none who heard them ever after forgot them.’ 


Anecdotes of Sir William Jones and some of his early 
letters are given, including fragments of unpublished poems, 
which will be read with interest. 

In the second part of these Memoirs, the author reaches 
Cambridge, where he was entered a commoner at St. John’s 
in 1774. Many of his juvenile poems are inserted, many of 
his juvenile freaks are frankly related, and many of his illus- 
trious acquaintance are agreeably characterized : but there is 

much 
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much of excursion in all this, and some garrulity. The 
author’s travels in Derbyshire, to Manchester, Liverpool, the 
Lakes, and elsewhere, are not pregnant with interesting re- 
marks or uncommon occurrences. 

A summary view of the antient distractions on the borders 
of Scotland forms another episodical insertion of eight pages; 
and fragments of occasional poems diversify the narrative, 
which is chiefly faulty for its exuberance. A life of Chat- 
terton, with extracts from his works, repeats for the tenth 
time a tale which surely can please so often no where but at 
Bristol. Letters from Dr. Pretyman, when Bishop of Lincoln, 
adorn several pages; and others from Lords Liverpool, 
Auckland, and Spencer. — On the whole, the lovers of unim- 
portant anecdote, and of chit-chat concerning eminence, will 
find much in these volumes to gratify an innocent though 
trifling taste for such personalities; and, as we observe that 
the memoirs are printed on the author’s own account, we sin- 
cerely wish them a profitable career. 


—_ ——— _— —— ae ee ee 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1822. 


POETRY and the DRAMA. 








Art. 16. Letters to Julia, in Rhyme. Third Edition. To which 
are added, Lines written at Ampthill Park. By Henry Luttrell. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. Boards. Murray. 1822. 

This is an amended, and to a considerable degree a newly 
modelled, edition of a poem which acquired rapid popularity 
some months ago, under the title of ‘“* Advice to Julia.” Its plan, 
however, appeared to many readers to be exceptionable, because 
the heroine, beautiful and interesting as she was drawn, was still 
in too nameless and equivocal a relation to the principal charac- 
ter to sustain the dignity requisite for the poetical station assign- 
ed to her. In the reformed publication before us, she is no longer 
his mistress, ‘ but a young, rich, handsome widow, basking in the 
full sunshine of prosperity, and spoiled from her first entrance into 
life by indulgence and admiration. She has taken a sufficiently 
high degree in the college of fashion to make her ambitious of 
one still higher ;’ and the shortest way of effecting this object is 
to obtain Charles as a husband, who, being at the head of the don 
ton, would confer on her all the privileges of the caste. Having 
hooked her fish, she plays him, like a true coquette, even at the 
risk of losing him for ever: but Charles, though a man of pleasure 
and of the world, is “ over head and ears in love.” 

Of a subject necessarily so limited, this agreeable and har- 
monious versifier has made the most. He has thrown around it 

Rev. Sept. 1822. H every 
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every illustration and ornament which a playful and lively style of, 
poetry could confer; and he has contrived with great art to in- 
terweave into the poem those nice and correct notices of life and 


. manners, which bespeak the hand of one who is himself not un- 


initiated in the mysteries of fashion ;— those lightly touched but 
exquisite sketches, which denote a consummate ease and freedom 
of design that can be imparted only by Jong and active familiarity 
with the gay and polished scenes which he delineates. In point 
of execution, it is systematic and finished: its symmetry is not 
disturbed by careless or slovenly rhymes; nor is its flow im- 
peded by any violence or harshness of construction. We may 
add that it is full of those original thoughts, and epigrammatic 
turns, which forcibly remind us of the admirable though neglected 
poem of the Spleen, by Green of the Custom-house, first pub- 
lished many years ago in Dodsley’s Collection. 

The well-known rendezvous, in chaotic confusion, of horses and 
carriages at Apsley Corner in the Park, and the difficulties which 
beset the aspirants to Almack’s, — that steep and almost inacces- 
sible apex of fashion, — are thus admirably described : 


‘ But when from violated May 
Winter’s rude form is chased away, 
When skies more blue and bright appear, 
And sunshine marks the ripened year, 
“Charles in his Tilbury would roll, 

Or, in the evening, gently stroll 

Where all the town, arrayed en masse, 
Disputes each inch of withered grass, 
As if some spell their steps had bound 
Fast to that single spot of ground. 
Where countless wheels together dash, 
Swift whirling — and, amidst the crash, 
Horse jammed with foot, in gay confusion, 
Just manage to escape contusion, 
Wedging their shoulders into carriages, 
To make reports of balls and marriages ; 
Of passports just obtained, or missed 
For Almack’s on each lady’s list ; 

What names of all the young and fair, 
High-born and rich, are blazoned there ; 
Who are returned as sick, and who dead, 
Among the luckless girls excluded. 

Nor marvel that a prize which, won, 

Is capital, and yields te none 

In the world’s lottery — when lost, 

Not health alone, but life should cost. 


‘ Say you, to whom in beauty’s pride 
This paradise is opened wide, 
While its inexorable portals 
Are closed against less favoured mortals, 
Have you not marked how one rejection 
Has spoiled a blooming nymph’s complexion ? 


Have 
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Have you not known a second leave her 
In strong convulsions or a fever? 

And can you doubt the tales you’ve heard 
Of what has happened from a third ? 

All on that magic List depends ; 

Fame, fortune, fashion, lovers, friends: 
’Tis that which gratifies or vexes 

All ranks, all ages, and both sexes. 

If once to Almack’s you belong, 

Like monarchs, you can do no wrong ; 
But, banished thence on Wednesday night, 
By Jove, you can do nothing right. 


‘ There, batiled Cupid points his darts 
With surer aim, at jaded hearts ; 
And Hymen, lurking in the porch, 
But half conceals his lighted torch. 
Hence the petitions and addresses 
So humble to the patronesses ; 
The messages and notes, by dozens, 
From their Welch aunts, and twentieth cousins, 
Who hope to get their daughters in 
By proving they are founder’s kin. 
Hence the smart n:iniatures enclosed 
Of unknown candidates proposed ; 
Hence is the fair divan at Willis’s 
Beset with Corydons and Phillises, 
Trying, with perseverance steady, 
First one, and then another lady, 
Who oft, you've told me, don’t agree, 
But clash like law and equity ; 
Some for the rules in all their vigour, 
Others to mitigate their rigour. 


‘ How shall my Muse, with colours faint 
And pencil blunt, aspire to paint 
Their high-raised hopes, their chilling fears, 
Entreaties, threatenings, smiles, and tears! 
The vainest — will renounce 
Her newly smuggled blonde or flounce ; 
The gamester leave a raw beginner ; 
The diner-out forego his dinner ; 
The stern reformer change his notions, 
And wave his notices of motions ; 
The bold become an abject croucher, 
And the grave giggle — for a voucher ; 
Too happy those who fail to nick it 
In stumbling on a single ticket. 
See, all bow down — maids, widows, wives 
As sentenced.culprits beg their lives, 
As lovers court their fair ones’ graces, 


As politicians sue for places ; 
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A shower in Hyde Park on a Sunday is well sketched in thie 
following lines : 


Where so much ‘is excellent, we must restrain our wishes to 
make citations, referring our readers to the work itself; which is 
one of the happiest specimens of easy and polished verse, of 
pleasing banter and lively wit, that it has been our fate for many 
years to have noticed. 

The lines on Ampthill Park were noticed in the Monthly Re- 
view when they appeared in the form of a separate publication. 
(See vol. Ixxxvill. p. 433.) 


Art. 17. Cumnor; or, the Bugle-Horn, a Tragedy: with other 
Dramatic Dialogues, and Miscellaneous Poems. By Elijah 
Barwell Impey. 12mo. pp.284. Boards. Longman and Co. 
1822. 
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So these, by sanguine hopes amused, 
Solicit, — and are so refused.’ 





‘ But, O! the treachery of our weather, 
When Sunday-folks are met together ! 
Its tempting brightness scarce matured, 
How suddenly the day’s obscured ! 
Bless me, how dark ! — Thou threatening cloud, 
Pity the un-umbrella’d crowd. 
The cloud rolls onward with the breeze. 
First, pattering on the distant trees 
The rain-drops fall — then quicker, denser, 
On many a parasol and spencer : 
Soon drenching, with no mercy on it, 
The straw and silk of many a bonnet. 
Think of their hapless owners fretting, 
While feathers, crape, and gauze are wetting ! 
Think of the pang to well-dressed girls, 
When, pinched in vain, their hair uncurls, 
And ringlets from each lovely pate 
Hang mathematically straight ! 
As off, on every side, they scour, 
Still beats the persecuting shower, 
Till, on the thirsty gravel smoking, : 
{t fairly earns the name of soaking. | 
Breathless they scud ; some helter-skelter 
To carriages, and some for shelter ; 
Lisping to coachmen drunk or dumb 
In numbers — while no numbers come. 
Some in their clinging clothes so lank, 
Others so bouncing, all so blank, 
With sarsnets stained, with stockings splashed, 
With muslins prematurely washed, 
Enraged, resigned, in tears, or frowning, 
Look as if just escaped from wep teig & 
While anxious thoughts pursue them home, 
Whence their next Sunday-dress must come.’ 
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It would be unjust to deny that the tragedy of Cumnor, which 
is the first piece in this collection, has many beauties ; though it 
would, at the same time, be somewhat a praise to assert 
that those beauties are of the highest order. Several passages 
of it testify a cultured if not a poetical mind; and Mr. Impey 
seems, on some occasions, to have caught, if not the fire, at least 
the manner, of some of our early dramatic writers. — The title will 
probably, at the first glance, have suggested to the reader that 
this drama is founded on the highly-wrought and spirited romance 
of Kenilworth ;—a romance which abounds with too many dra- 
matic incidents, and is, generally speaking, too dramatic in its cha- 
racter, not to have furnished to more than one writer the idea of 
making it the basis of a regular drama. Mr. Impey, however, 
does not appear to have constructed it for the theatre ; and we are 
inclined to think that his rigid, and in our opinion unnecessary, 
observance of the unities, by circumscribing his play within too 
narrow a duration, has for that reason rendered it too barren of 
striking and sudden situations (to use the theatrical phraseology) 
to have passed the ordeal of the green-room. As a dramatic 
poem, notwithstanding, it has an equitable claim to an approving 
verdict: but our praise must be tempered and restrained, for Mr. 
Impey is not wholly exempt from rebuke on the score of negli- 
gence and incorrectness. ; 

We must not suppress our objection to a deficiency which is, ina 
great degree, destructive of the effect that every dramatic author, 
whether he writes for the theatre or the closet, should endeavor to 
preserve entire. Our meaning is this. From a feeling in some 
sort natural to an enamoured perusal of the exquisite production 
from which he has derived his materials, and a familiarity with its 
incidents, the author of the play has evidently left unexplained 
many circumstances which it is impossible to understand without a 
special reference to Kenilworth itself. He therefore leaps all at 
once in medias res; forgetting that the auditor in the theatre, or 
the reader in the closet, is not necessarily acquainted with all that 
has taken place before the time of his action commences ; and that 
the play, for that reason, is full of allusions to much which the 
play alone does not sufficiently explain. 

Some departure from the romance was perhaps necessary to the 
drama. ‘Tressilian is killed by Leicester at Cumnor in a duel, 
instead of being engaged in the bloodless contest in which we find 
him in the novel; and both Lamborn and Forster are somewhat 
more conscientious villains, than they appear as they came from 
the hand of the master-artist. We have not room for much 
extract : but we will quote a part of the scene in which Amy, in 
the midst of Leicester’s endearments, is visited by filial compunc- 
tions which obtrude themselves on their “ bower of bliss.” 


‘ Amy. Farewell! ye days. 
Sunbright, serene, calm morn, and peaceful eve, 
Free mirth, and sound repose ; ere fear, first born 
Of conscious guile, o’ergast with clouds the dawn, 
And marr’d love’s jubilee. Ah! rebel love, 
H 3 Ere 
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Ere thou with filial tenderness did’st war, 

Bursting the nie? | knot which held thee coupled 
With that sweet yoke-fellow. O, fare ye well! 
For ye are flown for aye! 

‘ Leices. Why then forget them, 
And think on these, these golden hours, when love 
Shatters his chains, and freely springs beyond 
The barriers of cross age. fecice with the past, 
Now is our banquet, then we did but fast : 

Away ! these sad forebodings are the brood 
Of fancy, gender’d in her lonely mood, 
Away, my love, away 


We insert also the song of the minstrel : 


‘ Hark! hark! In the hall and the park 
That skirts thy princely dwelling, 
The revellers throng to the minstrel’s song, 
And the wine in fountain’s welling : 
And the trumpet’s hail to the plume and the mail 
Outchants the lovelorn nightingale, 
That sits in Cumnor’s bower : 
For thy place of rest is the eagle’s nest 
On Kenilworth’s high tower. 
Then up, up, and away with the cup, 
Nor heed the winsome measure, 
Thy syren spell, sweet philomel, 
Hath drugg’d the draught of pleasure : 
Ere thou bewail the warbled tale, 
Bid fair good night to the nightingale, 
That lures thee to her bower : 
There’s shame and death in a monarch’s breath, 
And bane in the fairest flower.’ 


We regret that we cannot speak with much commendation of 
‘ Allin the Dark; or, Ashamed to own It; a Comedy, in Five Acts, 
founded on a French Piece called Une Journée a Versailles’ It 
was presented in 1817 to Covent-Garden Theatre, but returned as 
not adapted for representation, and we concur in the propriety of 
the rejection ; a circumstance chiefly attributable to Mr. Impey’s 
having lengthened out the main plot, to a degree which weakens 
its interest, of the little amusing piece which is still performed with 
considerable success on the Parisian stage. 

Some of the miscellaneous poems are very creditable to the taste 
of Mr. Impey ; and we may instance particularly his translation of 
the first scene of Racine’s Athalia, with his Epilogue to “ As You 
Like It,” which evinces considerable powers of humor. We insert 
his paraphrase of Dr. Johnson’s Latin Ode on the Isle of Skye, as 
a favorable specimen of his powers : 


‘ Wrapt in the deep recesses of the main, 
Lash’d by the storm, and girt with mountains high, 
Sweet to the trav’ller is thy verdant plain, 
Thy cloud-envelop’d cliffs, romantic Skyc! 


* Sure, 
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‘ Sure, Peace, if thron’d on earth, must here preside ; 
Here Care, disarm’d, resigns her baffled power: . 
No strife disquiets life’s unrufiled tide, 
Nor grief insidious lurks in Pleasure’s bower. 


‘ Yet what avails the restless mind, to creep | 
Beneath the covert of sequester’d caves ; 
Or climb the rocks impending o’er the deep, | 
And idly count th’ incalculable waves ? 


‘ Whate’er the pride of stoics may maintain, 

Who cheat our reason to exalt its sway, 
Man’s erring wisdom of itself is vain 

The gusts of struggling passion to allay. | 


‘ ’Tis thine, Almighty Ruler! at whose will 
With chasten’d rage the floods of ocean roll ; 
Tis thine, with intellectual calm to still 
The raging of the tempest-troubled soul.’ 


Art. 18. The Grave of the last Saxon ; or, the Legend of the 
Curfew. A Poem. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 8vo. 6s. 
Boards. Hurst and Co. 1822. 

Whatever reputation this. poetic critic may have acquired in his 
recent controversy with Lord Byron, that ‘* keen encounter” has 
been productive of one result which will not, we fear, add 
very materially to his fame;—it recalled his ‘ attention to a | 
poem sketched some years ago, on a subject of national history,’ 
which he has been induced to revise and correct, and now offers 
to the public. (See the Introduction.) We are compelled to 
declare that he would have done a great kindness to himself, and : 
to every one whose duty it is to begin at the commencement and 
read to the conclusion of *‘ The Grave of the last Saxon,’ if he ; 
had not suffered his attention to be diverted from his present pur- 
suits to.the labors of former years. The besetting sin of this 
poem is dullness, an unpardonable fault at the present day ; 
though it contains some elegant passages to throw into the op- 
posite scale. A short epic, like this, has all the disadvantages 
which are occasioned by blank verse, a stately and monotonous 
style of expression, and the want of dramatic interest: while it 
has nothing of the variety of character, pleasing episodes, and in- 
genious intricacy of plot, which sometimes give an interest to this 
species of composition that enables the reader to journey through 
four or five and twenty books. — Mr. Bowles’s genius, also, is not 
very well fitted to shine in blank verse ; which, after all, requires 
more skill and judgment than any other form of poetical compo- 
sition, to prevent it from tiring the reader. We should have been 
much more gratified if he had favored the public with a few son- 
nets, as excellent as those which Mr. Coleridge tells us so strongly 
excited his youthful admiration. 

We shall offer to our readers a short specimen of Mr. B.'s blank 
verse from the conclusion of the poem, presenting a picture of the 
Conqueror seated on his throne : 

H 4 ‘ William, 
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‘ William, on his imperial throne at York 
Is seated, clad in steel, all but his face, 
From casque to spur. His brow yet wears a frown, 
And his eyes show the unextinguish’d fire 
Of stedfast vengeance, as his inmost heart 
Yet labour’d, like the ocean after storm. 
His sword unsheath’d appears, which none beside 
Can wield; his sable beard, full and diffus’d, 
Below the casque is spread ; the lion ramps 
Upon his mailed breast, engrail’d with gold. 
Behind him stand his barons, in dark file 
Rang’d, and each feature hid beneath the helms ; 
Spears, with escutcheon’d banners on their points, 
Above their heads are rais‘'d. Though all alike 
Are cas’d in armour, know ye not that Knight 
Who next, behind the King, seems more intent 
To listen, and a loftier stature bears ? 
Tis bold Montgomerie; and he who kneels 
Before the seat, his armour, all with gules 
Checker’d, and checker’d his small banneret, 
Is Lord Fitz-alain. William holds a scroll 
In his right hand, and to Fitz-alain speaks : 
‘* All these, the forfeited domains and land 
Of Edwin and of Morcar, traitor-lords, 
From Ely to the banks of Trent, I give 
To thee and thine !” 

Fitz-alain lowly knelt, 

And kiss’d his iron-hand, then slow arose, 
Whilst all the barons shouted, * Live the King!” ’ 


We cannot say that Mr. B.’s repeated alliterations have any 
charm; for our ears: as, for instance, in the following lines: 


‘ Now flickering fast with foam. The sea-fow! flew.’ 
‘ Whose brows might better a blue bonnet grace.’ 
The ‘ Vision of Pearce Plowman” cannot supply finer examples. 


NOVELS. 


Art.19. Bleddyn; a Welsh National Tale. By W. S. Wick- 
enden, the Bard of the Forest, Author of ‘‘ Count Glarus, of 
Switzerland.” 2 Vols. 12mo. Baldwin and Co. 

Do we live to congratulate our readers on the resuscitation of 
Welsh bards, to encounter, alas, once more — not sharp English 
swords — but the sharp and cruel pens of English reviewers ? We 
trust, however, that we shall be more merciful to the race of 
Llewellyn and Taliessin than the weapon of the first Edward. 
Indeed we feel somewhat awe-stricken on this occasion, and the 
prophetic denunciation of ‘ The Bard” is ringing in our ears ; 


“ Weave the warp and weave the woof, 
The winding-sheet of Edward’s race.” 
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We must be careful what we say, lest we come in for a. share of 
the poetical curse either of the living authors or the dead, be 
anathematized by Mr. Wickenden, or his Meg Merrilies’ witch 
Mabil, and our name be finally thrown into some diabolical con- 
juring well, with which, we-are told, the superstitions of the prin- 
cipality abound. We trust, however, that the occasion will not 
call for that severity of criticism which might render us amenable 
to the laws of the old Cambrian mythology, the race of land or 
water spirits, wild Druid bards, blasted trees, and haunted caves, 
with the dirges of Llewellyn still borne by the winds “ o’er the 
desart sands.” On the contrary, the romantic sound of the ‘ Bard 
of the Forest,’ and ‘ Author of Count Glarus, of Switzerland,’ 
will of itself be sufficient to disarm the critic of half his terrors, 
and our arrows recoil on ourselves blunted with the potent charms 
and witchery of such names. 

Why should we not have more national tales ? — something of 
the old British stamp ! — The Scotch have their national tales, — 
the Irish have theirs, —and the French, Dutch, and Flemish. We 
ought, indeed, to add something of prose to old Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury verse. So Mr. W. thinks: — but we suspect that the diffi- 
culty consists in discovering a genius equal to the task of 
delineating the habits and manners of a people, rather than in 
finding an author, like Mr. W., eager and confident enough to 
make the attempt. He has not, by any means, altogether failed 
in it: but such an undertaking requires powers of no common 
order; and these Mr. W. certainly does not command. He mani- 
fests no exquisite knowlege of life and character; no broad and 
deep acquaintance with the force and origin of human passions ; 
no antiquarian or national research into the genius and records of 
the people, ‘‘ with native power, and learned skill,” to combine his 
various and conflicting materials into one harmonious and pic- 
turesque view. Yet all these, with much more, are essential to 
the writer of a truly national tale: such as perhaps Sir W. Scott 
and Miss Edgeworth alone can boast. 

Though deficient in these higher requisites of a novelist, and in 
the prouder claims of authorship on the leading passions and feel- 
ings of his readers, Mr. W. will still be found to possess merit and 
awaken interest sufficient to entitle him to regard. In his “ Count 
Glarus, of Switzerland,” some specimens of his poetry were inter- 
spersed, with descriptions, particularly from rural life, of no or- 
dinary kind; displaying a reality and a freshness of life for which 
we may in part account by the author’s residence in the forest, 
where, devoted to a country life, he is more indebted to the smiles 
of nature and the muse than to the factitious charms of art or for- 
tune. His poems, and the descriptive portions of his novels, are 
thus the more simple and natural, though wanting in other qualities 
not easily to be given up: but his poetry, like his novels, is defi- 
cient in dramatic interest, incident, and pathos. 

The ‘ Tale of Bleddyn’ is too slight and irregular to preserve a 
just and well sustained interest: the characters are ill defined and 

unequal ; 
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unequal ; and the story is altogether of too flimsy and common- 
place a texture to add interest to the representation of local 
scenes and manners. Its merit therefore lies rather in the times and 
circumstances in which the scene is placed, than in the nature of 
the tale itself. The period chosen is the civil war of Charles I.; 
and the hero is a Cambrian chevalier of the first order, and aide-de- 
camp to Prince Rupert. We have consequently a fine loyal tone 
of politics running through the whole of it; and the republicans 
are not merely Roundheads, and Saints, but the latter appellation. 
is often made a convertible term with that of devils. 

_ A tolerably animated account is given of some of the battles, 
with the various characters of the leaders ; and the fatal encounter 
of the armies at Naseby is well told, marking also the impetuous 
temper of Prince Rupert. 


Art. 20. Maurice Powell. An Historical Welsh Tale of Eng- 
land’s Troubles. 3 Vols. 12mo. Baldwin and Co. 

Ecce iterum ! a Welsh novelist. — In Maurice Powell we have 
a cavalier of the old stamp; a military hero, like Dalgetty, of 
the Gustavus-Adolphus school, displaying his military courage and 
skill in aid of the civil wars of England, criticizing the manceuvres 
of Prince Rupert, and lauding Bishop Laud and King Charles. 
He is of a very hot temperament, and very nearly puts an end to 
Cromwell’s hopes of the protectorship, by knocking him on the 
head in battle. — In order that we may have a good account of his 
genealogy, he is not born until the conclusion of the first volume ; 
then he sleeps and idles away his time through the second; and 
he fights desperately, until he gets married, in the third. So 
much for the hero! The subordinate personages are of still less 
attractive metal, mere men of straw, both grave and witty ; 
aping, like their master, the accomplishments of some of their 
progenitors in the Waverley line. The incidents are not much 
more new or surprizing; the old battles are fought over again, and 
thrice the slain are slain. 

The author’s heroines, also, are of a very lumpish and un- 
kneaded sort of clay, incompetent to animate the dull and lifeless 
beings by whom they are surrounded. Though, however, the 
interest of the story sadly droops, the language and narrative are 
less objectionable ; beiag interspersed with occasional good de- 
scriptions, historical anecdotes, and pleasing and amusing re- 
marks. Yet these merits cannot redeem the deficiencies of the 
work, nor preclude its author from the salutary advice which we 
offer, to devote his time and talents to objects that may better re- 
ward his exertions. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 21. A Letter to the Fundholders ; containing a Plan for the 
Reduction of the National Debt, &c. By a Templar. 8vo. 
2s. Pickering. 1822. . 

It must be admitted that this learned Templar is sufficiently en- 
thusiastic in his admiration of his Majesty’s ministers ; and he talks 
of 
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of Whigs and Radicals with a fluency of indignation which, we 
should think, nothing but long and steady attendance in debating 
societies could have produced. We.present our readers with a 
sketch of his plan in his own words : 

‘ The first part of my plan would be to do away with the pre- 
sent sinking-fund, on which subject I will enter more fully pre- 
sently: I then would transfer all the stocks to the 3 per cent. 
consols, at the market price of 80/.; but would not suffer the 
holders of the 33 per cents., or the 4 per cents., to lose any thing 
by the change ; they should receive in bonuses the full amount of 
the difference between the stocks. This would of course be no 
saving to the nation, but would cost us a few millions in capital : 
it would, however, be necessary for my next arrangement, which 
is to reduce the present nominal amount at which the 8 per cent. 
consols are to be paid off, to the real value at the present market 
price, viz. 80/. This measure, though it would be productive of 
the greatest national good, would injure no one —no fund- 
holder would lose one sixpence of the real capital which he now 
possesses. 

‘ Our total unredeemed debt now nominally amounts to 
794,980,4811., the real value of which, if it consisted entirely of 
S$ per cents., would, at the present market-price, be worth 
633,984,485/.; but as the prior reduction which I have mentioned 
before, of converting the 34 and 4 per cents. to 3 per cent., would 
cost us some millions, I will take the real value of the debt of the 
country, at the market price of 80/., to amount to 640,000,000/.*, 
and to this sum I would immediately reduce the capital, and 
should be surprised to hear that it would be productive of 
loss to any individual ; this, however, as it does not take any 
thing from you, would be productive of no immediate relief to 
the nation; the interest you would receive by funding at 80/. 
would be 4 per cent. ; this I would reduce to 3 per cent.; and 

ou will observe that the redeeming price of the 3 per cents. 

would then be 80/., bearing an interest of 3 per cent., which would 
be 2/. per annum, instead of 4 per cent., which is 3/. per an- 
num. The interest of 640,000,000/., at 4 per cent., amounts to 
25,600,000/. The interest on the same sum, at § per cent., 
amounts to 19,200,000/. The relief, therefore, which the nation 
would receive from this measure would be 6,400,000/., which is the 
total loss of the fundholders.’ | 
. This contribution from the fundholders is to be accompanied, 
according to the scheme of the author, by a proportionate contri- 
bution from the other members of the community ; and he calcu- 
lates that 100,000,000/. might easily be raised within four years 
from the three professions, land-holders, manufacturers, merchants, 
bankers, miners, and tradesmen. — The following is the reduction 
of taxes which he proposes : 





‘ * 640,000,000/.; perhaps this sum is rather too little, I would 
-wish, however, to attract your attention to it.’ 
| * Salt 
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| yr ; : - £1,594,614 
} Hops e ° . 240,000 
Soap and candles - - - 1,334,923 
Coffee “ - ° 250,000 
Leather . . - - 1,500,000 
Windows - . - 2,529,000 
: Wines, half the present duty - 1,000,000 
q Carriages, ditto ditto - 250,000 
Horses, ditts ditto - 500,000 
£9,198,537’ 





The author gives some hints to his friends, the other members 
of the Constitutional Association ; and, after having abused the 
sinking-fund, he relapses into his vehemence against those who are 
in opposition to his Majesty’s government. 





i MISCELLANEOUS. 


| Art. 22. Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, a Selection from 
| the Papers of the late Arthur Austin. 12mo. pp. 430. 10s. 6d. 
| Boards. Blackwood, Edinburgh; Cadell, London. 1822. 
} We have heard it asserted that this publication owes its birth 
| to the prolific author of “ Annals of the Parish,” &c. to whose 
| two recent productions we have paid attention in p. 72. of this Num- 
L | ber: but, as we have no sufficient evidence that such is the fact, we 
have not ventured to include it in the article above mentioned. The 
volume before us contains a series of Scotish stories, often display- | 
if ing a religious cast, some of which may — be termed inter- 
a esting ; and they have the advantage of being short. The charm 
of a simple story, however, is broken by aukward efforts at 
fine writing, and we wish in vain that this undeniable truth had 
been more present to the writer’s mind. From the example of 
the highly gifted author whom he professes to hold in the utmost 
reverence, and of whose portraitures he seems occasionally emu- 
lous, he might have attempted at least to borrow a happy and 
unaffected ease of description and congruity of diction; though 
he might have despaired of following such mighty footsteps in the 
career of invention and fancy. That great master would not have 
introduced in his sketch of a rustic beauty, ‘ the Lily of Liddes- 
dale,’ the “purple patch-work” of the following passage; nor 
would his delicacy of taste have permitted him to tarnish the 
simplicity of the delineation by ‘ blessed voices whispering affec- 
tion beneath the greenwood tree,’ or ‘ chords within her heart 
that dimly told her that heart might one day have its.own peculiar 
and overwhelming love.’ 

‘ Amy Gordon had reached her nineteenth summer —and as 
yet she knew of love only as she had read of it in old border 
songs and ballads. These ancient ditties were her delight — and 

= her silent soul was filled_with wild and beautiful traditions. In 
| them love seemed, for the most part, something sad, and whether: 
prosperous or unhappy, alike ‘terminating in tears. In them the 
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young maiden was spoken of as dying in her prime, of fever, con- 
sumption, or a pining heart ; and her lover, a gallant warrior, or 
a peaceful shepherd, killed in battle, or perishing in some midnight 
storm. In them, too, were sometimes heard blessed voices whisper- 
ing affection beneath the greenwood tree, or among the shattered 
cliffs overgrown with light-waving trees in some long, deep, soli- 
tary glen. To Amy Gordon, as she chaunted to herself, in the 
blooming or verdant desert, all these various traditionary lays, 
love seemed a kind of beautiful superstition belonging to the 
memory of the dead. In such tales she felt a sad and pleasant 
sympathy ; but it was as with something far remote — although at 
times the music of her own voice, as it gave an affecting expres- 
sion to feelings embodied in such artless words, touched a chord 
- within her heart, that dimly told her that heart might one day have 
its own peculiar and overwhelming love. 

‘ The summer that was now shining had been calm and sunny 


beyond the memory of the oldest shepherd. Never had nature . 


seemed so delightful to Amy’s eyes and to Amy’s heart; and never 
had she seemed so delightful to the eyes and the hearts of ail 
who beheld her with her flock. Often would she wreathe the 
sprigs of heather round her raven ringlets, till her dark hair was 
brightened with a galaxy of richest blossoms, Or dishevelling 
her tresses, and letting fall from them that shower of glowing and 
balmy pearls, she would bind them up again in simpler braiding, 
and fix on the silken folds two or three water-lilies, large, massy, 
and whiter than the snow. Necklaces did she wear in her playful 
glee, of the purple fruit that feed the small birds in the moors, and 
beautiful was the gentle stain then visible over the blue veins of 
her milk-white breast. So were floating by the days of her nine- 
teenth summer among the hills. The evenings she spent by the 
side of her grey-headed father —and the old man was blest. Her 
nights passed in a world of gentle dreams.’ 

As Sir Hugh Evans says, “ This is affectations.” Nevertheless, 
considerable power is displayed in many parts of this story, which 
we regard as the best in the collection. It would have been 
well, however, if,the exquisite simplicity with which Marmontel 
sketched his Shepherdess of the Alps, and the effect derived from 
that simplicity, had suggested to the present author a similar 
abstinence from the crowded and wordy phraseology which he 
mistakes for fine writing. With these exceptions, there is some- 
war * saruee. in the loves of Amy and Walter. 

‘ There was no guile—no art —no hypocrisy, in the pure and 
happy heart of the Lily of Liddesdale. She took not away her 
hand from that of him who pressed it—she rose not up from the 
turf, although her gentle side just touched his heart —she turned 
not away her face so beautiful—nor changed the silvery sweet- 
ness of her speech. Walter Harden was such a man, as, in a war 
of freemen defending their mountains against a tyrant, would have 
advanced his plume in every scene of danger, and have been 
chosen a leader among his pastoral compeers. Amy turned her 
large beaming hazel eyes upon his face, and saw that it was over- 

shadowed. 
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shadowed. There was something in its expression too sad and 
solemn, mingling with the flush of hope and passion, to suffer her, 
with playful or careless words, to turn away from herself the 
meaning of what she had heard. Her lover saw in her kind, but 
unagitated silence, that to him she was but a sister; and rising to 
go, he said, *“ Blessed be thou all the days of thy life — farewell 
—my sweet Amy — farewell.” 

‘ But they did not thus part. They walked together on the lonely 
hill-side — down the iaahe of the little wimpling burn, —and then 
out of one small glen into another, and their talk was affectionate 
andkind. Amy heard him speak of feelings to her unknown, and 
almost wondered that she could be so dear to him, so necessary 
to his life, as he passionately vowed. Nor could such vows be 
unpleasant to her ear, uttered by that manly voice, and enforced 
by the silent speech of those bold but gentle eyes. She con- 
cealed nothing from him, but frankly confessed, that hitherto she 
had looked upon him even as her own father’s son. ‘ Let us be 
happy, Walter, as we have been so long. I cannot marry you 
— oh — no — no — but since you say it would kill you if I married 
another, then I swear to you by all that is sacred,— yes, by the 
Bible on which we have often read together, and by yonder sun set- 
ting over the Windhead, —that you never will see that day.” Wal- 
ter Harden was satisfied ; he spoke of love and marriage no more ; 
and on the sweet, fresh, airless, and dewy quiet of evening, they 
walked together down into the inhabited vale, and _ parted, 
almost like brother and sister, as they had been used to do for so 
many happy years.’ 

We have not room for more observations or extracts: but we 
cannot refuse our commendation to the short story of ‘ The Minis. 
ter’s Widow,’ which holds in our estimation the next place to that 
of ‘ The Lily of Liddesdale ;’ and in these two tales, we think, 
the merit of the volume is comprized. 


Art. 23. Sketches and Fragments. By the Author of “ The Magic 
Lantern.” Crown 8vo. pp. 139. Boards. Longman and 
Co. 1822. 

It is understood that this little volume is the production of the 
Countess of Blesinton; and it bears both in its matter and its 
manner the impress of the mind and hand of a woman of fashion. 
The preface, also, which refers to “‘ The Magic Lantern,’ ex- 
presses a regret that any part of that work has been unjustly con- 
sidered to cast pe reflections, which indicates a correct 
sensibility and right feeling. The tales before us shew a lively 
turn for observation and an amiable intention, and are written 
with ease and freedom: but they do not manifest any great depth 
or originality of reflection, nor present any novelty of incident. 

In the tale intitled ‘ Marriage’, a good lesson is given to beautiful 
and accomplished young women, who, when married, expect from 
their husbands too exclusive and too irrational a devotion; seek- 
ing only adulation and frivolous amusement, to the neglect of 
laudable occupation and mutual improvement. The heroine thus 
relates to a friend her fault and her reformation : 

16 ¢ « When 
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‘<¢ When we parted, my dearest friend,” she exclaimed, ‘ you 
left me the most disconsolate and discontented of women. My 
vanity mortified at finding my husband did not quite adore me, — 
and nothing short of adoration would satisfy my self-love, — in- 
stead of endeavouring to render myself more worthy of his affec- 
tion, I immediately concluded that the fault was his, not mine; 
and I gave way to peevishness, ill-nature, and satirical observations, 
taking every means of showing him that I could be as cold and 
careless as [ fancied he was. If he rode out to view any improve- 
ments that were going forward on his estate, I felt myself 
slighted ; if I accompanied him, I was dissatisfied if he thought of 
any thing but me. His visits to his old acquaintances also offend- 
ed me ; and his taking up a book, or devoting himself to his pen 
for an hour in the evening, gave me the greatest mortification. If I 
touched my harp or piano-forte, I expected him to fly to me, to lean 
over me with all the ecstatic delight of a lover, and to breathe nothing 
but raptures. Each day, each hour, my vanity received fresh wounds ; 
and at each wound it became still more sensitive and insatiable. 
His commendations appeared to me cold and common-place when 
compared, as they constantly were, with the remembered inflated 
plaudits of former admirers. In short, when I found that he could 
amuse himself for hours independently of me, I determined that as I 
could not be every thing to him, I would be nothing. I put on an 
air of coldness that was far from my real feelings, but which effec- 
tually imposed on him. I avoided his society ; and, when in it, 
did all in my power to make him feel that I thought it irksome. 
This conduct fatigued and disgusted him ; and he began to con- 
sider me as a selfish, empty woman, who was completely depend- 
ent on society and admiration for happiness, and who, having no 
mental resources, could neither enjoy happiness herself nor 
contribute to the felicity of her husband. — 

‘ To dispel the weariness of my solitude, I took to reading; and 
having a dislike to novels, I read only the best authors. B 
degrees I began to find that the hours glided so swiftly by, that I 
never felt the least portion of that tedium and ennui that had before 
oppressed me. My mind was so occupied by the studies I was en- 
gaged in that I ceased to remember my own grievances; and I 
could now excuse the ardour and constancy with which Lord T. 
devoted himself to reading. This produced a great improvement 
in my temper; and when my husband, as he frequently did, en- 
quired with an air of interest what work I was perusing, I answered 
him with a kindness and complacency that induced him to advert 
to the merits of the author, and I felt gratified by the good taste 
and discrimination which his observations displayed; and still 
more so at discovering that his sentiments often accorded with my 
own. I had sought reading as an avocation that would render me 
completely independent of Lord T.’s society; but I now found 
that it formed a new and strong link to draw us together. Our 
books were frequently laid down in an evening to discuss the 
beauties of some passage that pleased us; an improving and 
rational conversation took the place of moody silence, or peevish re- 
marks. 
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marks. I ceased to desire adulation, and felt my self-respect 
increased by the attention which Lord T. evinced to my observ- 
ations. By degrees, confidence was established between us, and 
affection restored.” ’ 

At the end of the fragment on ‘ Friendship,’ the fair writer 
quotes the well known maxim, “ Live with your friends as if they 
might one day become your enemies,” but the remainder should 
have been added, “ and with your enemies as if they might one 
day become your friends :” for the frigid and apparently unamiable 
advice, contained in the first sentence, is both balanced and explain- 
ed by the more obvious morality and wise self-government recom- 
mended in the latter. 


Art. 24. A Visit to Goodwood, near Chichester, the Seat of his 
Grace the Duke of Richmond ; with an Appendix descriptive of 
an ancient Painting. By D. Jacques, Librarian of Goodwood. 
8vo. 15s. Boards. LackingtonandCo. 1822. 

This short production is of a class which is privileged from criti- 
cism : for it is nothing more, and does not pretend to be more, than 
a description of the celebrated seat of the Duke of Richmond in 
Sussex. It will be an useful and not unentertaining manual to 
those who happen to be making a tour in that delightful part of 
the kingdom, and whom taste or curiosity may dispose to visit one 
of its oldest as well as most beautiful mansions. The size of the 
rooms, the stair-cases, &c. &c. are described with much minute- 
ness; and the catalogue of the pictures, few of which are by the 
great artists, “ye to be perfectly correct. 

_ The Appendix contains a document which, having never before 

been published, will be interesting to the antiquary. It is the de- 

scription of a picture representing the cenotaph of the Lord Darn- 
ley, (Henry VI. of Scotland,) who was killed by Bothwell. The 

Ms., from which this account is taken, was drawn up by G. Ver- 

tue: but the picture itself, in the possession of the Duke of Rich- 

mond, is only a copy of one on the same subject now in the 
collection of the Earl of Pomfret. | 





| CORRESPONDENCE. 
We shall gladly hear again from C. Z., and as often as he pleases. 





Upsilon is very right, we believe, and we shall endeavor to as- 
certain the fact. 


Veritas must know that his note is of no authority, and that we 
are not of his opinion. We must therefore “ agree to differ.” 








The letter from East Bergholt, dated 10th August, ‘is only just 
now received, and without the accompaniment mentioned in it. 





The Appenprx to the last volume of the Monthly Review is 
published with this Number. , ) 


Mose” 


Gy, 80. 














